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a 
IfE Emperor of the French received the Diplomatic Body on 
New Year's Day as usual, but made no sensational speech. He 
merely affirmed once more ‘ his constant desire to remain at peace 
with all the Powers.” On the same day La Presse contained 
an article, believed to be completely official, in which Prussia is 
warned that “it is not France which checks her, but the Treaty 
of Prague ;” an alliance between France and Austria is threatened ; 
an understanding between Russia and Prussia is openly admitted ; 
Italy is called an ally of Prussia, and the Italian Government is 
warned that France has no longer any obligation towards Italy. 
The writer concludes by declaring that the only policy is to show 
Prussia “‘that France has the means of enforcing respect for 
treaties, and to signify to Italy that she is resolutely determined 
to doso.” La Presse further declares that Prussian armaments 
are a disquieting elemeni in the situation. 


Napoleon received Baron von Goltz, Ambassador from the Con- 
federation of North Germany, in words somewhat formally 
arranged. He thanked the Ambassador for assuring him of the 
friendship of the King of Prussia, and believed he would con- 
tinue his ‘ efforts” to maintain a friendly understanding between 
the two countries. It will be observed that the Emperor says no 
word of amity to the Confederation, but only to its President in 
his capacity of King of Prussia. In Paris the speech is con- 
sidered very “ constrained.” 


We have tried to explain elsewhere Marshal Niel’s plan for 
reorganizing the Army, which we believe to be based on this idea. 
France is to be garrisoned by exempt conscripts, formed into a Garde 
Mobile of 400,000 men, and the whole Army released for foreign 
work. We must add here that the Chamber has passed the 
retroactive clauses of the Bill, which place all the exempts of the 
last four conscriptions in the Garde. Consequently, that body 
may be placed under arms within a month of the passing of the 
Bill, and by April will be sufficiently instructed. All this looks 
like war, and Marshal Niel himself declares that permanent peace 
is soon certain, though it may be reached through war, for the 
nations can no longer sustain such colossal armaments. Ile clearly 
thinks the crisis is drawing very near. 


In the discussion upon one clause of this Bill the Government 


sustained the severest defeat it has ever borne since 1852. ‘The 
Chamber was alarmed by the effect the Bill might have on the 
progress of population, and M. Calvet Rogniat moved an amend- 
ment allowing soldiers to marry after the sixth year of service. 
Marshal Niel resisted strenuously, but the amendment was carried 
by 237 votes to 11. 


We publish elsewhere an account, derive] from sources which 
have never yet failed us on Italian affairs, of the present 
position of parties and statesmen in the Peuinsula. ‘The writer 
traces the weakness of the Government to the self-will of the King, 
who will not tolerate any Minister who follows a policy of 
his own. We question, however, whether the statesmen are as 
right as he thinks in submitting to anythiug to shield the King. 
The House of Savoy may be essential to Italy, but Victor Emanuel 
is not the only member of that House, and he is destroying the 
very foundation of authority, confidence in the wisdoin of the 
Executive. 





The Fenians have been very active this week. Sir Stafford 
Northcote has assured the Magistrates of Devon that Govern- 
ment know the conspirators to be a small “knot” of dangerous 
men; but they must have numerous sympathizers, for all Eng- 
land is being put in a state of defence. The special constables 
in London number 40,000 men and are being drilled like Volun- 
teers, in Woolwich every mas is a constable, and almost every 
public building or gaswork is now specially watched. ‘The most 
serious alarm seems to have been felt in Woolwich, where the 
garrison was all Friday night under arms expecting an attack 
from the river. Very strict precautions also are taken in Windsor, 
and the Government feel confident, says Sir S. Northcote, that the 
danger can be met without recourse to exceptional legislation. No 
outrage in England has been reported this week, though eight 
arrests have been made among the Irish colony in Merthyr Tydvil 


Two Fenian exploits are reported from Ireland. Foaty Tower, 
near the entrance to Cork harbour, a martello occupied by two 
gunners, their wives and children, was entered on ‘Thursday week 
by a band of five men, supposed to be Fenians, who threatened 
the gunners with death, and took away a quantity of cartridges 
and fuses. ‘They sat down and chatted easily with the artil- 
lerymen, recounting their services in America and showing 
their revolvers. ‘They then departed, and have not been traced. 
On Monday last eight men entered the shop of Mr. Allport, 
the leading armourer in Cork, and producing revolvers, threatened 
him and two assistants with death if they resisted. They then 
searched the shop, selected sixty revolvers, and, it is said, 1,000Ib. 
of powder—a physical impossibility—put them all in bags, and 
carried them away, leaving two armed sentries to watch their 
retreat. Mr. Allport’s establishment is in the largest street in 
Cork, and all this went on at nine in the morning, with passengers 
passing and a constable directly opposite the window. Special 
precautions are being taken in Cork, where the police are much 
resisted, and Lord Strathnairn has gone there himself. 


The American Fenians have published a long and very stilted 
address to the English people, addressing them by the ‘ most 
endearing title which the sons of men can apply in their iuter- 
course with each other,” to wit, as “ the liberty-loving people of 
England.” ‘* Gratitude,” they say, “that feeling to which the 
race we represent have never been insensible, prompts us to recog- 
nize an indissoluble bond of union between you and us, in the 
sympathy which you have expressed” [we suppose the reference 
is to the Reform League] “ with the efforts of our people to obtain 
that freedom for the enjoyment of which the Almighty evidently 
designed,”—and soon. ‘The Fenians go on to remark that the 
“‘rapine and the robbery” of which Ireland has been the object 
have only strengthened ‘ the aristocratic element which to-day 
monopolizes the power and the substance of your own land,” and 
which makes the English labourers “ helots,” and ‘ spurns their 
demand for the rights and privileges of freemen ;” and so on, a 
whole waste of tawdry words about “ infamy,” and ‘‘ robbery,” and 
‘“‘Jand-tyrants,” and “rods of steel,” and ‘ wealth wrung from 
sweat,” and other rubbish. ‘The circular govs on to promise 
that the struggle shall be “ unsullied by any act at which a 
freeman could blush.” It is dated New York, December 12th. 
On the following day the Clerkenwell plot exploded. Did the 
Fenian freemen blush or not when they heard of that noble 
transaction ? 


Lord St. Leonards wrote a curious appeal to the Fenians 
in Thursday's Times to confine their operations to Ireland, point- 
ing out to them, with undeniable wisdom, that instead of gaining 
anything by blowing up London streets and mutilating the English 
poor, they excite thereby a deep popular rage and fury against 
them, which renders their case for the separation of Ireland far 
more desperate than before. ‘True, we hope ; but ought not we 
English to be content to share a little with unfortunate Ireland 
the horrible results of the Fenian folly and violence if the result 
is to be to render Fenian plots more hopeless than ever? Suppose 
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the result is, as Lord St. Leonards prophesies, to alienate all the 
sincere Irish Catholics from the party of rebellion, and to paralyze 
the Fenian influence even amongst the Irish themselves,—ought 
we to complain if we English have achieved so great a result by 
having the vials of Fenian wrath,—in the shape of Fenian fire or 
otherwise,—poured out upon us instead of upon Ireland? We are 
not sure that Lord St. Leonards is right in trying to avert the 
attention of the Fenian mischief-makers from England to Ireland, 
—unless indeed he thinks that the more you pull in one direction 
the more a Fenian will go in the other. If the holocaust of a few 
hundreds of us by these wicked plots could destroy Fenianism,— 
ought we not to be ready ? 


Sir John Pakington has appointed Sir H. Storks Comptroller- 
in-Chief of the Army, a new office, which makes that successful 
officer supreme over all departments of supply. He will be 
assisted by Major-General Balfour, the brilliant Indian military 
financier who has been so discreditably neglected by the India 
House. At the same time Major-General Lindsay has been 
appointed Inspector-General of Her Majesty’s Reserve Forces, 
that is, in fact, Commander-in-Chief of the Militia and the Volun- 
teers. ‘There will be plenty of work for him to do, if he is to 
make this great body of men as mobile as an army, work which 
might tax very high organizing skill. They have no commis- 
sariat, medical service, or means of transport yet, and would be 
starved in a week’s campaign. 


Detailed accounts from Abyssinia to the 8th December have 
reached London. At that time the first division had threaded the 
Koomaylee Pass, a gradual ascent improved by the sappers up to 
Senafe, 7,000 feet above the sea. The Times’ correspondent 
describes the scenery as exquisite, water plentiful, and the climate 
so cold as to distress the men. ‘The thermometer at night stood 
at 33. Senafe is an open, barren-looking valley, with a 
village of very poor natives, who seem, on the whole, friendly. 
There is good camping ground, and a post will be established 
here, while the rest of the force advances to a point 100 miles 
beyond. ‘The only real disaster as yet has been an outbreak of 
disease among the cattle, who will, it is affirmed, “ perish in 
hundreds.” 


The Speech of the Queen of Spain to her Cortes, on opening 
the session on 27th December, is of amazing length, but contains 
little that is satisfactory. ‘The Queen says she was ready to 
fight on behalf of the Pontiff ; boasts of the promptitude, energy, 
and success with which rebellion in Spain has been put down ; 
hopes the Budget will one day be equalized ; promises a new penal 
code ; demands a law placing education under the Church ; and 
suggests the formation of a rural police or guard. ‘The rest of the 
message is a glorification of Spain, and a list of financial expedients. 
Not a word is, of course, said of the sale of Cuba and Porto Rico, 
which it is reported have been offered to the United States for 
30,000,000/., payable in three equal instalments. ‘The offer may 
tempt Mr. Seward, who, in possession of those two islands, could 
at any moment make our own West Indies almost untenable. 


It is announced that Mr. Thornton has accepted the mission to 
the United States. The Times objects to the selection, and says 
Lord Kimberley ought to have been sent. Doubtless Lord Kim- 
berley is the fitter man, perhaps the fittest in England ; but would 
Lord Kimberley go? It is not usual for a man who has been a 
Viceroy to accept an embassy technically of the second rank, and 
we have not the means of raising our Minister in Washington to 
the first position, the Republic appointing no ambassadors. We 
could pay him on the first scale, however, and it would be good 
policy to make this ministry a prize for statesmen out of work. 
It is, if not the first, at least the second of our embassies in real 
importance. 


The Ministerial crisis in Italy is not yet over. General Mena- 
brea can get no one to join him, the Departments have no chiefs, 
and public business gets on as it best can. A coalition Ministry 
is, it is said, quite possible, but Ricasoli insists on financial 
changes, to which the King is reported to be immovably opposed. 
Ricasoli wants Sella’s plan,—new taxes and thorough reorganiza- 
tion ; and the King is determined to do without either, and to 
increase the army besides. Parliament reassembles on the 7th 
inst., when, we presume, General Menabrea will make a statement. 


A very significant scene occurred in Paris at the Porte Martin 
Theatre on Tuesday. Madlle. Silly was imitating Madlle. Schneider, 


——. 


rage called for his expulsion, and expelled he was by gendarmes, 


watching this, thought him oppressed, remembered that he hed a 
right to hiss, and in a transport of the true French fury, the fury 
which means mischief, demanded his return. In vain did the manager 
supplicate; have him back they would, or they would attack the 
theatre; and the police were at last, for fear of a serious riot, 
compelled to restore their prisoner to his seat. ‘This is not the 
only occasion on which Parisian hostility to the police has recently 
broken out. 





The Panama Star of December 6 says Lopez, the Dictator of 
Paraguay, has suddenly made peace. He has “ ceded the Gran 
Chaco” and the free navigation of the Paraguay, and agreed to 
banish himself from South America for two years. This intelli- 
gence requires confirmation, though these are no doubt the terms 
offered to Lopez. The story of his defence of Paraguay, if it is 
ever written, will be one of the most extraordinary of romances. 


The Midland Railway Directors have put out an unintelligible 
circular, unintelligible, we mean with respect to its policy, but in- 
telligibly suunmoning a special meeting of shareholders for Wednes- 
day week, 15th January, at half-past one o'clock, to consider the 
matters contained in their recent circular. The directors add 
this enigmatic sentence—* In proposing so large an increase of 
capital, the directors had come to the determination of postponing, 
as long as possible, the prosecution of the new lines, except those 
which are already far advanced towards completion, distributing 
over a more lengthened period the expenditure to which the com- 
pany is committed; and they will be prepared, if necessary, to 
apply to Parliament in the Session of 1869 for an extension of the 
time at present allowed for the construction of works.” Does 
that mean that the directors want their 5,000,000/. whether the 
new lines be suspended or not, or that they only want it if they 
be not suspended? It may mean anything, or, in other words, 
it does mean nothing. 


The United States’ Congress has not been deeply moved by Mr. 
Johnson’s Message. By a majority of 111 against 32, the House 
of Representatives has declared that Congress wil] adhere to the 
Reconstruction Act, and censured the President for recommending 
its repeal. 
The President seems to have gained something by his Message 
explaining his reasons for removing Mr. Stanton from the War 
Office—a message which was at once calm and cogent in argument, 
if his facts are, as it would seem, accurate,—but Mr. Johnson no 
sooner gains a point than he gambles it away again in the most 
spendthrift manner. ‘This he contrived to do on the present 
occasion by a very absurd message concerning General Hancock, 
which was read amidst shouts of derisive laughter. (eneral 
Hancock had issued at New Orleans, on the 29th of November, 
a general order deelaring his intention to uphold the civil law, 
and to use his military authority on/y to preserve the peace and 
uphold the law. Mr. Johnson thereupon writes to Congress that 
he thinks it would be right to express some special admiration 
of General Hancock’s conduct :—‘* When a great soldier, with 
unrestricted power in his hands to oppress his fellow-men volun- 
tarily foregoes the chance of gratifying his selfish ambition, and 
devotes himself to the duty of building up the liberties and 
strengthening the laws of his country, he presents an example of 
the highest virtue that human nature is capable of practising.” 
But, in the first place, General Hancock was given his exceptional 
power not “to oppress his fellow-men,” but to prerext their 
oppression by the action of institutions under which their oppres- 
sion was otherwise certain. In the second place, Mr. Johnson's 
simulated passion of admiration for General Hancock was, in 
reality, only a passion of spite against Congress. Mr. Jolinson’s 
message excited only merriment. 





Mr. Cardwell and Mr. Neate addressed some of their con- 
stituents at Oxford on New Year's Day at a Druids’ dinner, but 
they do not seem to have addressed anything particular to them. 
Mr. Cardwell commented, of course, on the Tory Reform Bill. 
He spoke of the Tories as having undergone what the surgeons. 
call “a capital operation,” but as having undergone it under the 
influence of chloroform; ‘‘ and when it was over, they found that 
they had lost the limb on which they had been accustomed to 
rely, and that they had not experienced any pain, or even conscious- 
ness.” Mr. Cardwell, however, did say one important thing,—he 
expressed himself favourable to distributing the Church property in 





when some one in the stalls ventured to hiss. The audience in a 


Ireland fairly amongst the Catholics, Protestant Churchmen, and 


who carried him bodily out, kicking and struggling. The audience 
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the Presbyterians. That is one more vote,—and not an unimpor- 
tant vote as an index of moderate Liberalism,—for Lord Russell's 
scheme. Mr. Cardwell also gave his adhesion to Mr. Austin 
Bruce's education Bill. 


The Rev. J. J. Hornby, an Eton man, a tutor of Brasenose 
College, Oxford, sometime head of a hall in the University of 
Durham, and latterly second master at Winchester, has been 
elected to the Headmastership of Eton, vacant by the resignation 
of Dr. Balston. Mr. Hornby is said to be a good choice, and to 
be likely to lend himself heartily to the reforms of system which 
Eton needs. 


The Revenue Returns for the last quarter look rather bad, and 
really are not remarkably good, but they are not so bad as they 
seem. ‘The deficiency on the corresponding quarter of last year is 
about 800,000/., but this is made up of a falling-off in Excise of 
something less than 400,000/., and a falling off in Income-Tax of 
something more than 400,000/. Neither of these deficiencies pro- 
bably show that there will be any proportional deficiency,—possi- 
bly not even any deficiency at all,—on the year’s revenue. 
Both excise and income-tax returns are very irregularly collected, 
and deficiencies on them are apt to be made up in the last quarter. 
The Customs’ revenue shows a very slight increase. Altogether, 
the Revenue is not very flourishing, but may yet prove to be as 
Mr. Disraeli said in October, ‘‘ without o’erflowing, full.” 


A dreadful explosion occurred on Saturday in the powder mill 
at Faversham, by which 11 lives were lost. The cause is still un- 
known, and the coroner's jury have expressly exempted the manager 
of the powder mill from any blame for carelessness. There was, 
however, no reason to suspect foul play. 


The Victoria Cross has been granted to Major W. S. Trevor 
and Lieutenant J. Douglas, for a very gallant deed in Bhootan. 
The Bhooteas, 180 strong, bad barricaded themselves in a block- 
house, to enter which *‘ we had to climb up a wall which was 
14 feet high, and then to enter a house occupied by some 200 
desperate men, head foremost through an opening not more than 
two feet wide, between the top of the wall and the roof of the 
blockhouse.” The Sikhs did not like it at all, whereupon Major- 
General Tombs called on these two officers to show them the way, 
which they did, scaling the wall, creeping through the opening, 
and driving out the Bhooteas. ‘They were followed, we must add, 
at once by the Sikhs, who would not lead. 

Do educated Englishmen really not know where Archangel is? 
The British Consul at that place appeals to the public for aid for 
the starving peasantry, and the letter is headed in the Times, 
‘¢ Famine in Southern Russia.” A correspondent of the Pall Mail 
Gazette thereupon writes a letter rebuking the Consul, as our own 
poor want all our money, and he also speaks three or four times of 
Archangel as in Southern Russia. It is the most northerly port of 
any importance in Europe. 


There is a mania for Mr. Dickens’s readings in the United 
States of such force and magnitude that the day breaks, —we hope 
not so cold a day as we have had recently in England,—on 
hundreds of persons waiting in file at the box office to be supplied 
with tickets. True, numbers of these were not intending auditors, 
but only brokers of tickets, who hoped to sell them again at scarcity 
prices,—but still a great many of them were real buyers, and even 
the speculators showed what the demand must be. And yet the 
hall was generally not filled, and many of the tickets not sold, for the 
same reason for which the speculators for a rise in time of famine 
have sometimes destroyed great quantities of grain,—namely, that 
the artificial scarcity caused by a withholding or destruction of a 
considerable number of tickets, so enhances the price of the 
remaining ones as to more than cover the value of the tickets 
destroyed or withheld. Itis an odd mania. Mr. Dickens reads 
his comic parts admirably, is inimitable in “‘ Mr. Toots,” and very 
great in “ Serjeant Buzfuz.” Still it is a mild order of amusement 
for which to suffer martyrdom. Reading really cannot much enhance 
the humour of his most humorous touches, for Mr. Dickens’s humour 
is too broad to need any of the iuterpretation of a subtle delivery. 
And his pathos is excruciating. It is an open question whether 
his reading of the death of little ‘‘ Paul Dombey ” does not more 
than balance the pleasure of his reading of ‘‘ Mr. Toots.” Instead 
of one ticket rewarding a dozen hours’ waiting, we think a dozen 
tickets would barely reward one hour's waiting,—that is, to the 
bond fide consumer. Of course, money is money, and Americans 


only know what a night “ sub jove friyido” should fetch in 
cash. 


There is a Kinigsberg cheesemonger who appears to have 
studied the constitutional laws of Prussia, or rather the standing 
orders of its Parliament, with especial view to their applicability 
to the art of puffing. Ile has sent a petition to the second 
Prussian Chamber requesting that the House will subject his 
cheese to an examination, and declare its opinion whether his 
cheese is not able to compete with all other cheeses in the world. 
The forms of the House require a member to be appointed to 
report on this, as on every other petition; and the newspapers of 
course throughout Prussia all mention this ludicrous incident, and 
advertise this ingenious man’s cheeses at once gratuitously and 
most effectually. Day and Martin are utterly beaten. Their 
advertisements on the Pyramids cost them a good deal, and were 
probably much less effective after all. 


On December 14th there was a sudden outburst of volcanic fires 
in Nicaragua, about ten miles from Leon, near the foot of an 
extinct volcano called Rota. ‘The first eruption sounded like the 
booming of heavy artillery to the people of Leon. At night two 
large voleanic fires in a circle of several smaller ones lit up the 
whole country, and even illuminated the towers of the cathedral 
of Leon—ten miles off. The effect of these huge and lurid lamps, 
with all their associations of terror, must have been curiously 


Dantesque. 





The Times put out a curious feeler yesterday. It published a letter 
by “ A Briton” stating that certain ‘‘ unspoken words” have come 
to the lips of hundreds of Englishmen with relation to Ireland, 
which they have been deterred from uttering by “ the cruel and 
cowardly treatment of Mr. Eyre.” ‘These words are ‘“ martial 
law.” ‘A cowardly S cretary of State,” says this amiable Briton, 
“with his dastardly colleagues, gave up to the fury of leagues 
and conventicles a man who braved all to save Jamaica.” 
The Times at least steadily supported the “ cowardly Secretary 
of State and his dastardly colleagues.” Does it now repent, or 
fancy that Englishmen repent of the bare justice they dil 
Jamaica? If so, it is about time that “‘ the cowardly Secretary of 
State and his dastardly colleagues” should return to save England 
from bloodthirstiness like that of this silly, slanderous, and anony- 
mous ** Briton.” 


All National Stocks have continued very inactive throughout 
the week. In prices, however, very few changes have taken place, 
the fall having been confined to } per cent. Yesterday Consola, 
for money, closed at 92 exactly, and for the account, 92 to 924; 
Reduced and New Three per Cents., 913, 3; Exchequer ills, 
25s. to 288. prem. ; India Bonds, 303. to 40s. prem.; India Five 
per Cents., 1103, 111}. Bank Stock has marked 239, 241. In 
the Foreign House the transactions have been limited, and the 
quotations have had a drooping tendency. ‘There has been rather 
more doing in the Railway Share Market, and prices have been 
well supported. ‘The demand for money has slightly increased, 
but the quotation for the best short paper have remained at 13, 2 
per cent. The stock of bullion in the Bank of England is 
22,061,728. ; in the Bank of France, 39,323,2591. 





Yesterday and on Friday week the leading Foreign Bonds left 


off at the annexed quotations :— 
Friday, Dec. 27. Friday, Jan. 3. 


Mexican ooo ooo ose oo eee 15} one 15} 
Spanish New ... iat — - = B55 ove a4 
Turkish 6 per Cents., 1858 ... ws i ae bo} oe 89} 

" a a a 614 61! 
United States 5.203 ... se ave nee aes 72 on 2) 








Yesterday and on Friday week the leading British Railways 


left off at the annexel quotations :— 
Friday. Dec, 27. Friday, Jan. 3 





Great Eastern... —-— -« ~ 31 304 
Great Northera ove oes ooo eee ove 107 107 
Great Western one —- we os 44h 4h} 
Lancashire and Yorkshire... 14.00 see eee 122 122) 
London and Brighton 50 wp 4ij 
London and North-Western 11%} an 114) 
London and South-Western 764 ooo 7% 
London, Chatham,and Dover... wees 18} 1s 
Metropolitan ... so oor = one cece 1165 154 
Midland... oon ow on ove ow ove 100 ht 
North-Eastern, Berwick ‘ int one ove a o 
Do. York... ooo ose ose _ oO u? 
South-Kastera,,, one “ nit we in cij ia 67j 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
—@—— 
THE NEW FRENCH ARMY. 

ARON VON MOLTKE, the Prussian Carnot, in his book 
upon the Campaign of 1866, lays it down as an axiom 

that the Prussian Reserves must never be mobilized without 
fighting. The decree calling them out disorganizes society so 
completely, that to pass it without adequate and visible need 
might produce a revolution. The nationality of the Prussian 
Army, so to speak, while it constitutes its power, constitutes 
it also a guarantee against wars not desired by the masses of 
the people. It is the special demerit of the French Army 
Bill that while the new plan places all France under arms, it 
does not make the Army strictly national. It is clear from 
Marshal Niel’s speech that it is intended to increase the 
offensive force of the Empire to an amazing, to almost an 
appalling degree. The numbers given in the debates teach us 
nothing of the truth until we have reflected, not on the 
numbers added to the Army, but on the numbers released for 
foreign war. At present, according to Marshal Niel, the 
French Army may be held to consist, with the Reserve, of 
600,000 men. So great, however, is the drain on it for 
Algeria, for Paris, for the departmental garrisons, and for the 
frontier fortresses, that when the Emperor entered Italy to 
fight Austria he had but 230,000 men, and of these less than 
half, or 107,000, were in line at Solferino. Enormous deduc- 
tions had to be made for the Tuscan corps d’armee, for sick and 
wounded, and regiments employed to keep up communications, 
deductions which even in a friendly country weakened the line 
of battle by one-half. The new Bill avowedly adds 150,000 
men to the Army, or, say 100,000 effective soldiers to ‘ne 
battle-field; but, in reality, it will add at least three times 
that number. Jt releases for war nearly all the garrison 
of France. Suppose the scheme, for example, finally accepted 
by the Legislature and carried into execution, and the Em- 
peror to resolve that he will fight Prussia rather than allow 
the absorptien of Baden in the Confederation. He will 
instantly propose to call out the National Guard Mobile, 
400,000 strong, and with them garrison all France, except 
perhaps Algeria, Paris, Strasbourg, Metz, and a few of the 
Northern fortresses, consuming altogether, say, 150,000 men. 
There will remain of his total regular army of 750,000 men 
600,000 ready for foreign service at a moment’s notice. 
Supposing one great army of 100,000 men to be stationed in 
Savoy and Nice, as a check upon Italy, which, be it remem- 
bered, has not the power to invade France by sea, the Emperor 
will still retain half a million of trained regulars, all mobilized, 
all ready for service beyond the frontiers, with whom to 
march, if necessary, upon Berlin. This army, vast as that 
with which Napoleon invaded Russia, will be perfectly homo- 
geneous, perfectly equipped, commanded corps by corps by 
Marshals of France—by Generals, that is, of unique experi- 
ence in great commands—and supported by an organization 
improved by seventy years of experience, and a hundred cam- 
. paigns in all quarters of the globe. Behind them lies France, 
covered with railways, rich, fertile, and garrisoned after their 
leparture by 400,000 obedient though, it may be, half 
trained soldiers. We say deliberately, and with full recol- 
lection of the wars of the First Empire, that no weapon 
so fearfully strong has ever yet been at the disposal of 
a human being; that nothing short of a nation in arms 
could resist it; that from the day of its formation every 
country near France, save only Germany and England, will 
retain its independence by the Emperor’s consent. We ques- 
tion, for example, supposing Napoleon in one of his dreamy 
moments to revive the Bourbon plans, whether her mountains 
or her people could save Spain from being overrun ina month. 
If the Channel were dry, England in presence of such a force 
would have to choose between the Prussian conscription and 
subjugation ; and even Germany, with its national army, its 
strong organization, and its able chiefs, is not beyond serious 
danger. She could not be subdued, but her regular army 
could be destroyed, and then the Landwehr coming to the front, 
every shot would slay some citizen not to be replaced. Even 
if the invaders were beaten they would fall back, after hideous 
slaughter, upon a France as thoroughly garrisoned as she is 
now, a France under arms, and maddened by fear for her 
independence. Of course, if the war continued, North Ger- 
many, with every man trained to arms, is at least as strong as 
France ; but for a short war, a war of our day, a war not in- 
tended to subjugate so much as to check, a war in which the 
prize would be a country outside both belligerents, and 





for which, therefore, neither could fight to the death, 
this Dill makes France perceptibly the more efficient power. 
The method of modern warfare, moreover, has removed one 
grand restraint on war. It has ceased to be unendurably 
expensive. Even France could not keep 500,000 men in 
motion for seven years, as Germany once essayed to do; but 
she can keep them for seven weeks, which is now amply suffi- 
cient time for a crushing victory or a great defeat. Talf-a- 
million a day would mobilize even this tremendous force, and 
half-a-million a day for three months is less than the cost of 
the Crimean war. We do not say that Napoleon will use this 
tremendous weapon recklessly. On the contrary, the frightful 
magnitude which the next war must attain will, of itself, 
incline him to the caution which is so inherent a feature in 
his character ; while his people will at least be inclined to wait 
until their new weapon is completely ready. All we say is, 
that if he is foreed either by circumstances, or by an outbreak 
of French feeling, or by an attack, into a foreign war, the new 
Bill places in his hand a weapon such as statesmen may well 
dread to see in the hands of any man, however moderate, or 
however wise. 

The evil effect of the new Bill upon the internal re- 
sources of France is, we think, exaggerated. Military 
training, especially in France, is not altogether unfavourable 
to the physical well-being of a nation. It has decidedly im- 
proved the Prussians and the Italians, and Marshal Niel had 
some excuse for saying that the French Army was a suc- 
cessful gymnasium. The mass of mankind in all countries 
are still so wretchedly off that regular diet, exercise, and drill 
benefit them perceptibly. Look at the lads at the recruiting 
depdts even in England, and compare them with the same 
wen when “setup” with drill, filled out with Government 
rations, and braced by regular but limited exertions; and in 
France the improvement is still more thorough. <A French 
peasant and a French soldier seem to belong to two different 
races of men. Even the injury done to the country by the 
celibacy of the Army may be exaggerated, for though Marshal 
Niel talked cynical nonsense about the halt, the maim, and the 
blind making good husbands, still the prohibition under the 
Bill as it stands ends at twenty-six, the usual age of middle- 
class marriage, and households set up at that age have as 
many children as those set up earlier. It is in the 
additional means which the Bill provides for repression 
that the internal danger chiefly consists, and after all, it 
must be remembered that France has never had an army 
entirely separated in feeling from her people, and that 
drilled multitudes are of all multitudes the most difficult to 
oppress. To the external world the Army may be and will 
be a new danger, but to France itself the only great injary 
it will bring will be an increase of three or four millions a 
year to the already heavy military budget, and a possible 
readiness for war, which may tend, under favourable cireum- 
stances, to bring war on when it could otherwise have been 
avoided. Considerations like these evidently weigh little in 
France, and it is to be noticed that scarcely one speaker who 
is at heart favourable to standing armies has attacked the 
Bill, which, in spite of the dislike of the peasantry, will pass 
without serious opposition. So strong is the national feeling 
that even M. Picard’s motion giving the Guard a franc a day 
when called out was rejected, and the people ordered to 
serve without even that partial relief to the losses service 
must involve. If patriotism is weak in France, it must be 
confessed that national pride makes an excellent substitute. 





THE ZERTIUM QUID FOR IRELAND. 


= feeling of despairing weariness which Ireland now 

excites in the minds of many English statesmen will be 
sensibly deepened by the address from a body of the Catholic 
clergy published this week. It is already numerously signed, 
and will undoubtedly receive the adhesion of a very large and 
respectable section of Irish Catholic society. Here at last is 
the opinion of the medium Irish party, the men who while 
unfriendiy to English ascendancy are also hostile to Fenianism, 
the men who might be expected to put forward a practical 
proposition. And what an opinion it is! In a well written, 
though somewhat discursive paper, they describe truly enough 
the passed-away penal laws; declare that these laws, besides 
impoverishing and outraging Ireland, threw her so far back 
in the race that any idea of equality between Irishmen and 
Englishmen is out of the question; aver that the country 
needs exceptional legislation of every kind and in every corner : 
argue that the British Parliament neither can nor will per- 
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form this function; and, finally, demand a separate Parliament 
for Ireland, the old Repeal of the Union. Standing midway 
etween Fenians and Orangemen, respectable clergymen pro- 
pose as the only panacea for Irish woes a remedy more im- 
practicable than either ascendancy or independence. They 
want to change the United Kingdom into a dual Empire like 
that of Austria, a nation into two nations bound together 
only by the person of the Monarch. They hint, indeed, that 
the result may ultimately be a full Union; but, for generations 
to come, at all events, they demand autonomy for Ireland. 
Let us look this proposition straight in the face, with as 
little prejudice as it is possible to bring to the task. The 
demand for Repeal, translated into the political dialect of to- 
day, means that Ireland shall be placed in the position of 
an Australian Colony, remaining part of the British Empire, 
but with full, or nearly full, autonomy. The Irish Parlia- 
ment must, of course, have full permission to settle her own 
taxes, to organize her own army, to establish—as Lower 
Canada, for example, has done—her own peculiar faith. The 
latter privilge would, of course, be exerted, and England 
would find herself in a few years intimately allied toa strictly 
Catholic and almost independent State. What, then, is to be 
the organization for Imperial purposes? In the event, for 
example, of war with America, is Ireland at liberty to declare 
herself neutral, to refuse supplies, to withhold troops, to 
allow Americans to make of her harbours bases of operations 
against Great Britain? If so, Irish independence, the abso- 
lute independence for which Fenians hope, would be far 


easier to deal with. We could make treaties with an inde- | 
pendent Ireland, treaties of alliance which would bind both | 


parties ; but what could we do with an independent Irish 
Parliament, which in the nick of time desired, as a Catholic 
Parliament almost certainly would desire, to pursue a 


foreign policy different from our own. We should have | 


to protect a third cf the Empire from all external foes, 


while uncertain whether we should receive from that third | 
either aid or favour. Such a position would speedily become | 
as intolerable as it was before, and would end either in a war | 


of independence, like the American war, or in a peaceful but 
irritated separation. Yet if this right of pursuing her own 
course in foreign affairs is denied to Ireland, what is the mean- 
ing of self-government? Either the British Parliament must 
retain the right of taxing and borrowing for war on Trish 


weapons to secure the ultimate end. Englishmen would be 
compelled to put down rebellion as frequently as at present, 
with infinitely inferior means of putting it down. Again, 
Englishmen think themselves morally bound not to desert 
the English colony, or give a Protestant population up to 
Catholic rule. By conceding repeal they would do both, 
with this additional ageravation, that while powerless to 
protect, they would retain the full responsibility of protec- 
tion. No statesmanship could, under such circumstances, 
restrain the English from interfering, just as the Germans 
incessantly interfered in Schleswig-Holsicin ; and the relations 
of the two countries would speedily be embittered, till actual 
war could not be averted, a war which, there being two 
nations in Ireland. would necessarily be at onee a civil war, 
a war of races, anda war of creeds. And, finally, our con- 
sent to repeal would be a concession to force just as much as 
a grant of independence. It would equally with the latter 
prove that after six hundred years of effort we had failed to 
govern, to subdue, or to conciliate Ireland, the most utter 
failure of which history makes mention, while it would not 
finally relieve us of a task which, in conceding Repeal, we 
should confess to be impossible. 

There is no hope, we fear, in this address. We are still 
driven back upon the old and, as we maintain, the best 
policy for remedying all Irish grievances ; as far as we possibly 
ean to establish religious equality, reform justice, modify 
the tenure, abolish every rag of the wicked old sys- 
tem of ascendancy, and then, with our consciences clear, 
wait calmly for the reward which, unless all history has 
been inaccurately written, time perforce must bring. It is 
/a slow, a tedicus, and an arduoas policy; bat it is, we are 
| convinced, the only one which has even a prospect of suc- 
cess. It may, of course, fail. The antagonism between the 
_ two races may prove to be innate and ineradicable, independent 
of grievances, inextinguishable by time or conciliation. We 
mournfully adinit that of all Irishmen none are so hostile as 
those who, across the Atlantic, are exempt from grievances, 
pay no tithes, are harassed by no liability to eviction. There 
; are men, we are told, in America contributing to Fenian 
| funds who have never seen Ireland, who have no relation to 
‘her save the single one of descent. If this should prove to 
be the case, if after a generation of honest and laborious 
effort it is still clear that there is no unity, that the English 


soil, or some representative body must be created to be, on | are still invaders, the Irish still disaffected, it may become the 

Imperial subjects, above both Parliaments. Such a body could | moral duty of Britain to make the greatest sacrifice ever asked 

be framed only after due attention to population and wealth, | of a nation, and to let Ireland go to pursue her own fate as an 

and would be in fact the existing House of Commons just as | absolutely independent country. But it never, under any 

it is, just as uch exposed to the charge that British influence | circumstances, can be our moral duty to retain Ireland and yet 

in it is supreme, but limited in its action to foreign policy, | surrender the power of governing what we retain—to take all 

which includes among other trifles the supreme powers of | responsibility and preserve no privilege. 

taxation, of conscription, and of the disposition of troops. eR ee ao 

This is only one of the thousand confusions which would : ’ r ia 

result from such an arrangement, but it is enough of itself to MR ARNOLD ON THE STATE, 

show that it is impossible. The Hungarian example to which | \i* ARNOLD has returned to a very favourite position of 
4 


the clergy point is inapplicable; first, because it is not even | the ancient world in his recent polished essay in the 


yet clear that it will work; secondly, because Austria and | Rew Cornhill Magazine in favour of reverence for the State, 
Hungary possess one facility for such an arrangement wanting | When Rome publicly thanked any one of her great men for 
to Great Britain and Ireland. They are so nearly equal that | the strictly subjective act of “ not despairing of the Republic,” 
they can create a common government on a footing of perfect | or the greatest of Greek political philosophers proposed to 
Ve cannot, without sacrificing the interests of | study the nature of the individual conscience by decyphering 
four-fifths of the Empire to those of the remaining fifth, an | first the comparatively “ large and easy letters” in which the 
unjust, even if it were a practicable proposal. | rule of right was inscribed on the constitution of the State, it 

For the rest, every argument against conceding the inde-| is obvious that they felt towards the political organization of 
pendence of Ireland tells with redoubled force against conced-| their nation something very much more like the natural 
ing a Repeal of the Union. Englishmen desire, if they are to! reverence which even Englishmen always feel towards their 





equality. 





make great sacrifices for Ireland, to content the Trish, but a | 
merely colonial rank would not content them. If we under- 
stand this new movement at all, it is produced by the develop- 
ment of the idea of nationality, by an intense wish that Ireland 
should obtain a place among nations, a recognized and separate 


position in the great family of the world, a station in which | ‘‘ the Government’ as meaning little more than 
her high qualities could gradually win for themselves a respect- | they call Dizzy.” 


parents, and towards Nature, if not towards God, than modern 
politicians have latterly been disposed to indulge towards the 
familiar group of men whom they call their Government,—a 
group over whose personal deficiencies and weaknesses we 
English, at least, have chatted and laughed till we think of 

* him 


The reverence of the ancients for their 


ful recognition from mankind. The Fenians want Ireland to | Government was, indeed, to a very large extent a sort of 


be quoted as Ireland, not as a dependency of Great Britain. 
They are aware apparently that she cannot singlehanded become 


| piety. It was to them a sort of miracle,—the sense of which, 


through the transmission of the habits of civilized commu- 


2 great State, but they think she may at all events lead as! nities, we have perhaps half lost,—that men should obey the 
separate and individual] a life as Switzerland, a small republic | control of any civil authority, and find an access of life, 


respected throughout the world. 
gratified by conceding autonomy in internal concerns, by 
making Ireland, in fact, a dependency, without even an ap- 
pearance of a share in the Imperial councils? The dominant 
idea would be as little gratified as ever, and the agitation 
would recommence, all the new powers being used as new 


How is that desire to be} even a new fountain of impulse, in doing so. 





The feeling of 
awe with which they regarded the manifestation of invisible 
power in natural life and growth they transferred in a very 
considerable degree to the special organ of political life and 
growth. For the personal elements of the Government they 
did not feel this awe. They righily felt that the power which 
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was exercised,—say by Pericles or by Brasidas, or by Fabius! not despairing of the Constitution,” if its reverence for the 
or Scipio,—was chiefly due not to the man, but to the sacred- | Constitution were founded only on the blending of the various 


ness of the office with which he was clothed. If that office 
were filled by a Cleon, if it had been filled by “him they call 
Dizzy,” or another no more awe-inspiring,—the feeling excited 
by the office would be the same. It was the function which 
excited their feeling of piety,—the man only in so far 
as he discharged the function well. Mr. Arnold, if we 
understand him rightly, wishes to re-excite this reverence 
for the State. He is shocked by the familiarity of contempt 
with which modern England is beginning to treat the State. 
He remarks that we assert the authority of Government strin- 
gently enough against Irish anarchists,—for we do not really 
regard the Irish as possessing that sacred right to do as they 
_ please, which we attribute to the Anglo-Saxon as part of his 
rightful inheritance. But when the anarchical feeling breaks 
out in the Anglo-Saxon, in cases like the Hyde Park riots of 
last year, we can see no sufficient sacredness in the State to 
overbear our prepossession in favour of letting this grand race 
mock the State and the Law if it so pleases. Mr. Arnold 
enters his protest. He wishes evidently to restore the old 
feeling of piety towards the State,—of a sin akin to sacrilege 
in bringing the State into contempt. What the High-Church 
party feel towards the Church, Mr. Arnold wants to persuade 
Englishmen to feel towards the State,—a feelings, namely, 
that it is wiser and holier, as well as mightier, than 
its individual children. ‘Look to the pit whence ye were 
digged, and the quarry whence ye were chipped,” he would 
say, just as the High Churchman says in appealing to the 
debt of gratitude which a Christian owes to “the Church of 
his baptism.” Without the State the individual life could not 
be what it is,—nor one-half so full of good. It is not only 
into the State that you are born, but through the State that 
your life became possible, that the provision for you was made. 
Government, the Law, Order, and Society—had not these 
existed for centuries and been held in reverence for centuries, 
what would the individual Englishman be? Something not 
more dignified than a Choctaw, or even a Bushman. Do not 
break the tradition which was the essential condition of so 
much of power, so much of goodness, so much of happiness, 
so much of knowledge. Change the State, reform it if 
you will, but do not cease to reverence it ; for in ceasing to 
reverence the State, you are ceasing to reverence the necessary 
condition of developing fully, not one or two individualities 
such as you are pleased to make much of, but of millions. 
Without deference for the State, the condition of all true free- 
dom as well as of all true power is cancelled. 

Such apparently is Mr. Arnold’s feeling, but the ground on 
which he bases his demand for this reverence for the State is 
scarcely adequate to producing it. He tries to show that no 
one class of society, taken alone, is wise enough and far- 
sighted enough to do without the aid of the other classes of 
society, who see something else which it does not see. He 
takes an extreme and a mean representative of each of the 
three great classes, aristocracy, middle-class, and working- 
class, and shows us in each case that as the assertion of the 
extreme man’s ideas would be fatal, so also even the ideas of 
the average man of the class,—the one who represents its 
characteristic idea in the mildest form,—would at least be 
dangerous, and likely to overset the balance of society. The 
State, as a whole, he contends, has a clearness of vision, sees 
by a white light, which even so moderate an aristocrat as Lord 
Elcho, so moderate a middle-class man as Mr. Bazley, M.P. for 
Manchester, so moderate a working-class man as Mr. Odger, can- 
not command. Hence, the State, as being wider-minded and 
more moderate than even the most moderate specimens of single 
classes, has a right to the Englishman’s obedience and reverence. 
It is wiser than classes, for it combines the wisdom of differ- 
ent sorts of classes. It is more moderate than moderate men 
in any class, for it is a union of the moderation of all classes. 

We do not dispute this principle of Mr. Arnold’s; indeed, 
we heartily assent to it. But we must venture to say that 
his argument falls a little short of the kind of effect for 
which he wishes. ‘Let your moderation be known unto all 
men” is no doubt one of the most prudent, but scarcely 
one of the most awe-inspiring of apostolic expressions. Mr. 
Arnold’s proof that the State is capable of a higher kind of 
moderation of character than even the most moderate indi- 
viduals of any single class in it, is conclusive, but hardly 
impressive. The old piety towards the State,—the feeling 
which, though not inconsistent with reform, was quite incon- 
sistent with contempt,—can scarcely be rekindled on that 
basis alone. Would Parliament thank an Englishman “ for 





class-moderations, in a moderation of thought of a higher 
order still? We believe not. It is not the mere superiority 
of the State in impartiality of reason which will gain for it the 
ancient feeling of reverence. It is possible, indeed, that we 
can no longer restore to the State that attribute of awe, 
—or to say the least, of mystery,—with which it was invested 
at a time when the individual discords and inordinate desires 
of men had not yet fully accustomed themselves to bear this 
yoke. To the ancients, government conveyed a sense of sur- 
prise like that which a newly broken horse would feel at 
realizing his subjection, and the apparent smallness of the 
force to which he had subjected himself. But if this feeling 
be no longer possible to the masses in modern States, that 
amount of reverence which English Churchmen yield to the 
Church, is at least justifiable, on exactly the same, or rather 
even higher grounds, to the State; and we do not despair, 
therefore, of seeing the growth of a new feeling of piety to- 
wards the State not in any way inconsistent with a sincere 
wish to improve the character of its organization. For the State 
has not only at its disposal more light,—as Mr. Arnold shows, 
—than any one section of the State, but it has within itself, what 
no individual has, the power of enabling the multitude to co- 
operate in any great undertaking,—the power, that is, of both 
uniting all the forces of individual contribution, and then diffus- 
ing them again according to anynew law that may be devised. In 
short, it can do precisely in relation to society what the brain of 
man can do in relation to the nervous impressions received from 
the surface of the body,—it can borrow from the rich,—the 
physically, intellectually, or spiritually rich,—to lend to the 
poor; and can also borrow from the poor to lend to the rich. 
In short, it not only unites all the members in one body, but 
it distributes again the body’s resources to the individual 
members, as may be most needful. In a word, to express 
all this in the old language, the State is the head of the body 
corporate, and has the power of giving, or of withholding, all 
these inestimable benefits, which spring from a central super- 
intendence and distribution of scattered resources, whether 
these resources be rays of light, or rays of heat, or rays of 
magnetic influence. Now, is not this precisely what gives to 
Churchmen who believe in no infallible guidance, their respect 
for what they revere as the Church? They hold that there is 
a new illumination attending corporate deliberation, and a 
new grace attending corporate action, which is an actual 
increase both to the knowledge and to the wisdom of the 
communion. Well, that is precisely what Erastians believe, 
only with much more confidence, as to the State,—with more 
confidence, because a State contains so much more complete 
and exhaustive a collection of the strength of the “ separate 
members” than any Church, and grouped, moreover, in so much 
more natural and mutually helpful an order. The State, in 
fact, ought to include, and after some fashion or other 
always does include, that other sort of selection from the 
same agencies applied to a special purpose, called a Church. 
What St. Paul says of “the head ” and “the members,” is, so 
far as it is true of any merely visible organization, far more 
true of a State in relation to the people, than of any of those 
agencies scooped out of a State which are devoted to purely 
spiritual purposes. 

But why have we any reason to hope that in our 
own time of levellings and common-places, this half mystic 
reverence for the State could grow up afresh? Because by 
admitting the greatest and most important of all the classes 
into the State organization, we have, in all probability, given 
the coup de grdce to that meaningless jealousy of the State, 
which has so much crippled its action of late years; and 
because also the class thus admitted has long been remarkable 
for its own profound belief in the value of organization. Indeed 
it may be hoped that it will now apply—perhaps over-apply— 
that belief to its estimate of the duties of the State, and its 
view of the powers that should be accorded it. Provision for the 
religious teaching of at least all needy and destitute districts, 
for secular education throughout the country, for the economical 
management of all natural monopolies,—these are functions 
which men of all schools are more and more disposed to entrust 
to a really popular State, in the firm belief that to do so will 
multiply almost indefinitely the available strength, knowledge, 
and wisdom of the nation. But if this is to be, the old feeling of 
reverence for the State, as meaning something much more than 
the mere aggregate of individuals, must be revived. And Mr. 
Arnold’s claim for the State, that it possesses an intellectual 
light clearer and soberer than that of any parties in it, will not 
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only be conceded; but it will be felt that the State may trans- 
form completely even the life of individuals, by so benefi- 
cially borrowing and redistributing strength, and knowledge, 
and talent, and wealth, as to turn, with some of the power of 
Providence itself, “the wilderness into a standing water, and 
the dry ground into water springs.” 





MR. GRANT DUFF. 


W* are not amongst the warmest admirers of Gvist,—and 
Mr. Grant Duff's reviews of English politics have 
always seemed to us deficient in ethical feeling, and a little 
even in respect for the positive and constructive side of the 
duties of the State. His dictum a few months ago that Mem- 
bers are not sent to Parliament “to be professors of ethics,” 
but “to look to the political interests of the country,” struck 
us as a very supererogatory warning against an illusion to 
which no man who has the faintest knowledge of Parliament 
could possibly be subject,—for certainly the last idea of an 
English House of Commons is to pay much respect to 
abstract moral principle. His grudging loyalty to Mr. Glad- 
stone arises doubtless from the same kind of secret repul- 
sion towards a statesman in whom not Geist, but P/licht 
(duty), is the ruling principle. But with all these short 
comings in relation to our domestic affairs, Mr. Grant Duff 
seems to us scarcely estimated at his true worth in the 
country,—which is due no doubt in some measure to the false 
impression of crotchety independence produced by some of 
his speeches. The Duily News the other day charged him 
with being independent of party. The fact is, we believe, 
that a surer Liberal vote is not to be found in Mr. George 
Glyn’s list. If there is any criticism to be passed on Mr. 
Grant Duff's political conduct, it is rather that having an 
intellect so thoroughly independent of party, he has never- 
theless felt party ties so strong as to vote with the Liberals on 
every question on which they take a party vote at all, without 
reference to his own clearer insight. If we remember rightly, 
even Lord Palmerston’s Conspiracy Bill, even Lord Westbury’s 
eccentric views of his duty in relation to the Patent-Office 
scandal and the Clerkship of the House of Lords, did not deter 
Mr. Grant Duff from taking his regular place in the party 
phalanx. No one certainly can blame him for insubordi- 
nation to party ties ;—rather, perhaps, might a candid friend 
expostulate with him that, after having preached to others on 
some of these topics, he himself should be a castaway. It 
might, we think, be fairly urged that a s/ent member has the 
right to vote with his party without relation to his individual 
opinion, but that one who delivers his testimony so freely as 
Mr. Grant Duff would better serve the political cause he adopts 
and the political morality of the day, by letting his votes vary 
rather more according to his declared opinions. Anyhow, it 
is a ludicrously false representation of the fact to saddle Mr. 
Grant Duff with the responsibilities of a practical independence 
of party ties. What Mr. Grant Duff really does represent, is 
that discursive sort of political intellect which knows so well 
its own complete emancipation from English prejudice, that it 
is afraid to act on eny individual opinion which would separate 
him from his party, lest the occasions of difference should become 
too many, and his weight in the House be frittered away in con- 
sequence. Just as among conformists those who believe least 
are the most submissive of all, lest, perchance, if they look at 
distinctions at all, they should break away altogether, —Mr. 
Grant Duff's intellectual independence is of the kind which 
makes him cling to party without trying to discriminate 
between the rights of each individual ease, lest he should 
become, almost without knowing it, wholly insulated. This 
is no doubt better in itself than political insulation,—which 
means comparative uselessness. And it does, at all events, 
hold out some prospect that Mr. Grant Duff's peculiar intel- 
lectual position might be utilized by his party in future years, in 
a way that would be impossible if he had not voted thus steadily 
by means of his will, rather than by virtue of his opinions. 
For Mr. Grant Dufl’s defects, as we hold them, might, we 
think, be turned to considerable account, if he could be 
pressed into the service of the Liberal Government in 
relation to foreign affairs. It seems to us that great as 
are Mr. Layard’s qualifications, especially in respect to 
Asiatic affairs, he has been proved to have some great de- 
fects as a Liberal Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs, which 
the House of Commons are a little disposed to resent. His 
parliamentary manner is needlessly irritating ; his knowledge 
of Oriental topics is too apt to make him an advocate instead 
of a judge; and much as he gives to the Foreign Office in the 





way of knowledge, he is unquestionably deficient in European 
catholicity of intellect. Of course, this is not a practical ques- 
tion just at present; but it is worth while to point out, while 
Mr. Grant Duff's brilliant review of the condition of Europe 
is still fresh in the memory of politicians, that he does possess 
eortain intellectual qualities which would undoubtedly be of 
the greatest service to any Government in this Department, 
to which no other man in the Liberal party can pretend. 
Geist is clearly not the quality by which to rule England ; 
but we need nothing more than Geist to enlarge our relations 
with the Continent, and help us Englishmen,—insular as we still 
are,—to understand better the true meaning and root of the 
various political agencies at work on the Continent of Europe. 
Great as are Mr. Grant Duff's defects, we must concede him a 
more Continental type of mind than is elsewhere to be found 
in English politics. His reviews of European affairs repre- 
sent in tone, and in their cultivated German basis of thought, 
something more like the late Prince Consort’s type of states- 
manship than anything else we have recently seen in England, 
Mr. Grant Duff is an earnest Prussianizer, without being an 
admirer of Count Bismarck,—and had the Prince Consort 
lived to see the recent struggle, that is, we suspect, the exact 
political attitude which he would have assumed. We do 
not mean that we should like to see our foreign affairs 
conducted by a man of this type,—but we should very 
much like to see them greatly influenced by a man of 
this type. Our recent Liberal foreign ministers have been, 
if we may so speak, either languid and unmeaning, as 
under Lord Clarendon, or too John Bullish,—too much 
given up to one-ideaed or two-ideaed policies, like Lord 
Palmerston and Lord Russell. Lord Palmerston for one long 
period stuck to the idea of the French alliance, and at an 
earlier time allowed his dread of French supremacy in Syria 
to run riot with his mind. Lord Russell got the happy 
inspiration of promoting the unity of Italy, and the unhappy 
inspiration of threatening Germany without meaning what he 
said. But neither of these statesmen seemed to have any wide 
or large European insights. They were possessed with their 
British ideas, and their Under Secretaries, except Mr. Layard, 
were apt to be cyphers. Mr. Layard is far from a cypher, but 
he is not much interested in European politics,—Italian ex- 
cepted,—and is a little too much like a bull ina china shop 
where he is. Mr. Grant Duff's knowledge of the different 
States of Europe is probably wider than that of any other 
Member of the Lower House. His German sympathies give 
him the key to the immediate future of Europe, for there is 
almost certainly no European nation which will influence the 
future so powerfully as Germany. Ile has a real pleasure, 
moreover, in exposing the onesidedness of English popular 
estimates of foreign movements,—a pleasure which he must 
try to tone down if he is to have the influence he might have, 
for a successful apothecary should cowcea! the pleasure it gives 
hii to administer unpalatable drugs to his patients,—but still 
a medicinal instinct which has wholesome results for us. The 
man who can write as follows, and can justify it by so much 
able exposition of the actual condition of Russian politics, is 
obviously one who might render the greatest possible services 
to the character of our Foreign Office :— 

“T am one of those who, cherishing no illusions about 
Russia, feeling as much as any one can do how great a mis- 
fortune it is to Europe that the larger eastern portion of it 
should be so far behind the west, should be, indeed, in many 
respects, as has been said, ‘a middle thing between Asia and 
Europe,’—believe that there are enormous elements of good 
in her people, and that the policy of the West should be, not 
to play into the hands of that party in Russia which wishes 
to keep her isolated, but in every way to increase its relations 
with and its influence upon her. Very diferent is our duty 
now from what it was when the power of Nicholas was hang- 
ing like a black cloud all over Germany ; when the influence 
of the Czar on the minds of the Geriman Tories was so great, 
that they were little better than the skirmishers in advance 
of his armies,—so much so, that I remember hearing a great 
Berlin savant reply, in the spring of 1854, to the question, 
‘Do you read the Aveuz Zeitung ?’—‘ No, I don’t under- 
stand Russian enough.’ All is changed since then, and Liberal 
opinions would have already made greater progress in Russia, 
if England and France had been as well informed as they 
were generous and enthusiastic in 1863.” 

And as much as Mr. Grant Duff can teach us about Russia, 
he can teach us about almost every other country between 
London and Constantinople. Will not Liberals be wise in 
utilizing Ge/st, rather than simply rebelling against it ? 
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GENERAL GRANT. 


T seems probable that the curious sanguineness, the perfect 
confidence that “ the country will pull through anything ” 
which is the distinctive quality of American politicians, may 
shortly receive a new justification. The difficulty of the 
United States for the past three years has been to make the 
will of the nation act directly on the Government without vio- 
lating the Constitution. That collision between the Executive 
and the nation which in monarchical countries produces revo- 
lution threatened the Union also, and the most far-seeing 
observers trembled for the result. They saw that the nation 
having declared itself one and indivisible, the people must 
rule in all national affairs ; but they did not see how their rule 
was to be made effectual without destroying the Constitution 
under which the nation had grown up. The President had 
certain powers, and if he chose to exercise them in defiance of 
the majority there was no remedy except to depose him, or 
somehow suspend them. Deposition was extremely disliked, 
and the project of some extreme thinkers to abolish the 
Presidency altogether never attained importance enough 
even for discussion. The people resolved to wait until 
Mr. Johnson could be replaced, and meanwhile to limit 
his powers; but observers outside the Union remarked 
that this resource merely provided for the difficulty of the 
hour. The collision might occur again, and the certainty 
- of its occurrence was constantly quoted as proof of the 
superiority of the Parliamentary régime, under which the 
nation can change its executive whenever it sees fit. The 
Constitution, however, provided no means for the conversion 
of Congress into a Parliament, and leading American poli- 
ticians were driven to suggest that unless strict partizans 
were elected to the Presidency, the Constitution could not 
be made to work, and the paralysis of progress must con- 
tinue. There were only two alternatives—either to endure 
the present political anarchy, or to make changes possibly fatal 
and certainly dangerous in the fundamental law. Just at this 
juncture, however, a man turns up who offers the nation a 
means of reconciling its two desires—of retaining the Consti- 
tution inviolate, yet of making the nation visibly Sovereign 
through its representatives. A concurrence of circumstances, 
some of which we have often described, have made of General 
Grant what the Americans call an “inevitable ’’ President. 
No politician so little hated by either side is so trusted by 
that great mass which, by its sway to one side or the other, 
determines the progress of American policy. If General Grant 
stands, the mass of voters will accept him whether their 
leaders like it or not; and General Grant’s views are at length 
becoming clear. Silent, calm, and penetrated with ideas of 
subordination to his superior officer, the President, General 
Grant makes no speeches, writes no public letters, accepts no 
platforms, and baffles inquisitive politicians by talk about 
horses, which, it seems, he understands. But as the time 
draws on, he begins to allow his friends to express, in the odd 
American way, by letters, remarks, and articles in out-of-the- 
way publications, such as the Galaxy, what his real ideas 
are; and they seem to be these. He does not desire 
to be President. His present position as General Com- 
manding-in-Chief is, he thinks, as dignified, more per- 
manent, and less exposed to political obloquy. It affords 
nearly as good an opportunity of doing service to the 
State, and does not involve that early political death 
which overtakes every man who has passed the Presidential 
chair. At the same time, if the people desire his services, he 
is willing to be President, but upon certain conditions to be 
clearly understood. He will be the head of the national Exe- 
cutive, and that only, the representative of the nation for ad- 
ministrative work, and for that alone. He will, he allows his 
friends to declare, represent no party, and bind himself to no 
platform ; will leave the people to decide on the policy to 
be adopted, but will carry out their decision steadily and well. 
That is, as his friends understand him, he will consider an 
Act passed by Congress as law to be unflinchingly carried out, 
as it would be, for example, by a judge, who yet in his heart 
might disbelieve in its expediency. He may possibly veto a 
Bill, that being within his function, but if again carried over 
his head he will obey it heartily, as being the will of the people 
expressed in law. So strongly does he feel that this is his 
true position, that he confidentially remonstrated with Mr. 
Johnson for removing Mr. Stanton while the Appointment 
Acts continued to be in force. They might, he appears to 
have said, be wise or unwise ; but they, and not the President’s 
judgment, werelaw. He writes to Mr. Johnson in a private and 





confidential letter, dated August 11th, against the removal thus: 
—“ First, on the subject of the displacement of the Secretary 
of War. Ilis removal cannot be effected against his will without 
the consent of the Senate. It was but a short time since the 
United States’ Senate was in session, and why not then have 
asked for his removal if it was desired? It certainly was the 
intention of the legislative branch of thé Government to place 
a Cabinet Minister beyond the power of the Executive removal, 
and it is pretty well understood that as far as Cabinet Ministers 
are affected by the Tenure of Office Bill, it was intended 
specially to protect the Secretary of War, whom the country 
felt great confidence in. The meaning of the law may be ex- 
plained away by an astute lawyer, but common sense and the 
views of loyal people will give to it the effect intended by its 
framers.” It is said, and apparently believed now, that General 
Grant’s personal bias is towards moderate Radicalism, but his 
personal bias is not to be allowed to influence his official acts. 
If President, he will be President to carry out with his best 
judgment and all his force the will of the nation which has 
elected him. 

In words more familiar to English politicians, General 
Grant holds that his position ought to be that of a constitu- 
tional king, who does his own work, instead of doing it 
through Parliamentary agents. It is, of course, a position 
which can be held by a perfectly honest man, just as a judge- 
ship can, and is indeed by no means without a precedent. It 
was, in essentials, the precise position of Leopold of Belgium ; 
it is, in great measure, the position hitherto held by Victor 
Emanuel ; and it is, we believe, the permanent position of the 
constitutional Kings of Sweden. It was in our own his- 
tory that of William III, more especially in regard to all 
foreign affairs. It is indeed a better position than theirs, for 
the President, if required to carry out national orders opposed 
to his moral conviction—as, for example, to re-establish 
slavery—may resign, which a King cannot, except in very rare 
circumstances, justifiably do. He may have no fitting suc- 
cessor immediately at hand, and it is a remarkable fact that 
there has never been in European history a satisfactory 
Regency. The President may have, of course, to change his 
Cabinet more frequently than at present ; but the Constitution 
presents no difficulties in that direction, and we see no reason 
why, with a “loyal” President, such a scheme of government 
should not work. But it involves undoubtedly the greatest 
revolution yet effected in the American system. Without 
attempting to analyze the precise intention of the framers, 
who, far-sighted as they were, were not prophets, it is certain 
that the President has always been the representative of a 
party rather than of the nation; that party infidelity has 
rarely been forgiven, and that on the few occasions on which 
the majority has turned during a term of office the President 
has been more or less refractory. A dozen devices have been 
suggested for making the national will always and immediately 
supreme, but none of them are equal to that which General 
Grant suggests, the steady submission of the Executive to 
that will whenever embodied in the law. If he adheres to 
his resolve, and his example is followed, the collision between 
Mr. Johnson and Congress will have removed that danger for 
ever out of American politics. 

We shall be told, we suspect, that the change removes one 
more check upon the direct action of the democracy in 
America, but the charge is only partially true. The Presi- 
dents have very rarely acted as checks, have rather carried 
out as partizans the will of the dominant party which elected 
them. They have given intensity to its action rather than 
restrained it, and in the few cases im which they have 
swerved, as in Mr. Johnson’s, an unavailing resistance has 
only tended to make action violent and spasmodic. The real 
checks on over-hasty action in America are the vastness of 
the country, which produces wide differences of interest, and 
allows wide divergences of political belief, the local life of 
the States, and the length of time which elapses before a 
Congress once elected can be entirely changed. It is not 
resistance to the national will which is desirable in a Consti- 
tution, but full opportunity for consideration and argument, 
and this Congress itself, not being subject to dissolution, can 
secure. On the other hand, the habitual submission of the Pre- 
sident to the people, when their resolve has been deliberately ex- 
pressed, will not only give strength and steadiness to the Admi- 
nistration, but will immensely increase the sense of responsibility 
in Congress. Let it be known that a vote will be obeyed, and we 
shall not have the House of Representatives passing resolutions 
intended as mere declarations of a prevailing sentiment, refusing 
to surrender captives illegally made, or threatening to decline 
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to ratify treaties like that for the purchase of Alaska. Con- 
gress will be weighted by its own sense of power just as 
Parliament is, to its own infinite improvement. It may be 
that General Grant will not be elected, or that, elected, he 
may understand his position in a different sense from the 
one he now expresses; but if he is elected and adheres to his 
view, the Republic will have undergone a peaceful and, in 
our judgment, a most hopeful reform. 





THE KEY TO ITALIAN WEAKNESS. 
OOKED at cursorily from a distance, it must be confessed 
AU Italy offers at this moment a spectacle of well nigh repulsive 


confusion. The first impression that cannot but come over | 


any one who merely glances at her present condition, will be 
that everything and everybody have contrived to get into a 
hopeless jumble of cross-purposes and cross-impulses. It 
looks at the first blush as if all sense of common instinct had 
gone out of the people—as if the substance of the country 
were reducd into a shapeless pulp without organic life, except 
of such noxious nature as begets individual jealousies and 
discordant passions. And yet, ugly enough though the case 
is at the best, we believe that this view of it, which would 
rate Italy at the same political worthlessness as Spain or the 
South American communities, is clearly wrong. The evil 
which is affecting Italy does not proceed from decomposi- 
tion at heart, or a popular deadness to great interests, 
but has its one root in one distinct cause—a cause, 
indeed, of grievous consequences, but neither of infre- 
quent occurrence in the history of nations, nor of insuper- 
able maligancy, for we ourselves have had long to struggle 


against it—the wilful waywardness of the Crown. The moment | 


is come when, on this head, plain speaking has got to be 
a necessity, if the state of affairs in Italy is to be made intel- 
ligible to those who have believed in her future, but now are 
at a loss what to make of her prospects. The whole entangle- 
ment of the present complication, not merely retrospectively 
as arising out of the Garibaldian movement so artificially pro- 
moted, but likewise in its existing phase as a Ministerial crisis, 
is materially due to the untoward action of the Crown. If 


_baldi was openly allowed to show himself in Florence. We 
_ have the best reason for believing that during this most 
critical period the King was privately acting without the 
| knowledge of General Cialdini, and that what actually pre- 
| cipitated the fatal return of a French Army to Italy was a 
defiant telegram sent by the King to the Emperor, to 
|which none except private advisers were privy. If this 
| be true, as we have no doubt it is, then on Victor 
Emanuel personally rests the tremendous responsibility of 
having brought about the consummation of Italy's present 
humiliation by self-willed action, which has not even the 
dignity of firmness to set it off ; for when the French actually 
invaded, neither the King nor his Court had the nerve to 
be as good as their word, and march on Rome. It was then 
‘that with a grudging grace Victor Emanuel, like a General 
forced to capitulate, had to accept the services of General 
Menabrea and his colleagues, who may no doubt be inferior in 
some respects to what would be desirable, but certainly 
have shown no small patriotism in standing forward in 
| the breach. But now these men, in deference to con- 
stitutional custom, have resigned office in the face of an 
adverse vote, after a debate marked by a most inflamma- 
tory speech from Rattazzi—a speech which it is asked 
whether he delivered entirely from his own inspiration— 
and General Menabrea is at present charged with a reconstruc- 
tion of his Cabinet, which he appears to find it extremely 
difficult to effect. In the most trying conjuncture, with 
the country on the brink of a precipice, when every con- 
servative element has to be strenuously appealed to, the 
mode in which the Sovereign elected to give public testi- 
mony of the countenance he extended to his sorely tried 
minister was by going away from Florence. It is, indeed, 
‘not improbable that while at Turin the King conferred with 
| some leading members of the Piedmontese party, but that is 
jnot enough to justify his departure. The negotiations with 
Court Ponza di San Martino testify to the fact that an attempt 
| has been made to obtain the services of the so-called Peray- 
| mente League. But these overtures, it is announced, have 
failed; nor is it difficult to guess why, with our knowledge of 
_the programme of their party. The Permanente insists on 





General Menabrea at this moment finds the task of forming a , stringent retrenchment, but especially in the Military Depart- 
really efficient Administration beset with desperate difficulties, | ment; in fact, it isin this respect an adwinistrative reform 


it should be known that they do not proceed so much from 
the want of men for the work, or their unpatriotic unwilling- 
ness to assist him at the pinch, as from the fact that the 
Sovereign’s stiffnecked objection obliges him to eliminate so 
many who are otherwise proper men. Since Count Cavour, 


league; nor will Count Ponza di San Martino waive an iota 
‘on this head. But then here he strikes against the interests 


| of those tackstairs influences which are so powerful in the 
| Palace. These succeeded last April in ensuring the rejection of 
/a programme of searching reform, and we apprehend that to 


| . . 
; the same causes must be ascribed the renewed failure of 


no Minister has contrived to acquire that ascendancy over the 

King which could make him defer. Like all the family of | General Menabrea in his attempt to come to terms with this 
Savoy, he has strong impulses to kingship, and loves to indulge | party. 

them through the medium of personal agents, who are mostly} _It is, then, to the King directly that we must trace the source 
mere favourites. The Camerilla, composed of sycophantic aide- | of the unfortunate difficulties that ave paralyzing the infant 
de-camps devoid of political education, with a sprinkling of poli- | vigour of Italy,—not to any radical defect in her constitution. 
tical adventurers, who filled the King’s brain with fanciful | Ou the contrary, if we look into the matter, we shali have 
projects of policy, had tripped up minister after minister | reason to wonder that a country so sinned against should have 
until it brought Rattazzi into power, and is now again at work | shown so much political virtue under the circumstances. It 
in thwarting the formation of an efficient Cabinet. It will | is quite a false impression that the conservative elements of 
be remembered that in April last Baron Ricasoli suddenly | the country are broken up in personal hostilities. At this 
resigned, with his whole Ministry, without any overt reason moment nothing stands in the way of an Administration that 
for such a step. It was, indeed, known that he had been ' would comprise Ponza di San Martino, Menabrea, Ricasoli, and 
engaged in the labour of remodelling on a broad basis the  Sella,—in a word, every statesman of character,—except the 
haphazard Cabinet over which he had assumed the presidency | King’s individual self-will. It is he who has ostracized the 
at the moment of war, but as far as we know his advances | eminent men of the country simply because he has not found 


had been met by the men to whom he had applied for assist- 
ance. A programme for definite and searching reforms of the 
finances and organization had been elaborated, but when 
presented to the King the latter set his face against it. Then 
it was that Sella, in an interview with the Sovereign, felt it 


them subservient, but there is nothing on their part which 
_ tends to keep them aloof from cach other. At the same time, 
| the distinctness of the national feeling has been brought out 
| with sharpened point by what has just happened. General 
| Menabrea was the one Italian statesman against whom sus- 





his duty to speak words of unvarnished truth, which, | picion existed on the score of his supposed clericalism. When 
report says were much resented, and the upshot was that the | the Bishop of Orleans set all other Italians in the same category 
country lost the services of an Administration honestly | of ungodlies, Menabrea was the man whom he pointed to as the 
bent on setting things to rights at home, in order to be handed | one exception,—the one Italian who never would lay an unholy 
over to the care of a set of dummies, who were the com- finger on Rome. It only affords a new and striking proof of 
plaisant tools of 8. Rattazzi. It is not necessary for our | how thoroughly the Priestlyand Legitimist party misunderstand 
purpose to consider how far this Minister was the prime! Italy, for General Menabrea’s declarations about Rome are 
prompter of the movement led by Garibaldi. What is of im- | precisely identical with those of Baron Ricasoli and of every 
portance is to know exactly what occurred in the interval | sensible Italian. On this score, then, the present trial has its 
between Rattazzi’s first resignation, when orders were compensating feature. The unanimity of all genuine Italians 
given from Paris to suspend the already embarked expedi- in their determination not to forego their right to Rome has 
tion, and the moment when the Emperor, on receipt of been elicited with capital force on this occasion ; and this 
further news from Florence, finally despatched an army to} expression of unanimity has served afresh to cement the 
Rome. This covers the time when Cialdini tried to form a! nation. Nor should it be overlooked by those who may be 
Ministry, when Rattazzi was again sent for, and when Gari-| disposed to anticipate the inevitable disruption of Italy 
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from her own discords, that in no instance has there 
been a symptom of treasonable influences such as have made 
Spain the standing scene of pronunciamentos. The native 
enemies of Italy are either emigrants or are in Rome, 
—but in the country itself, though there is dissatisfaction, 
there is no defection from the Unity on the part of 
those who brought it about. The Unity has nothing to 
fear, then, at home, unless it be at the hand which of all others 
should be its natural defender to the death. It is this possi- 
ble stab from behind that Italy has alone any serious cause to 
dread. For it must never be supposed that Italy as a unit 
could hope to survive the Monarchy. The idea that Italy 
might relieve herself by a revolution that should exchange the 
monarchical for a republican union is, we believe, chimerical. 
The elements for such a Union are utterly wanting, so that if 
by any accident the existing monarchy were broken up, the 
inevitable consequence must be to restore a constellation of 
small dynasties, necessarily animated towards each other with 
jealousies, and re-establish, therefore, the permanent dis- 
ruption of national force, to the sole advantage of the Pope’s 
temporal estate and a foreign Protectorate. Whatever may 
be the ultimate destinies of Italy, her immediate preservation 
as a Power depends on the maintenance of that monarchy 
which is the bond of her present Constitution, and it is in our 
opinion most eveditable to the Italians of political standing 
that, under circumstances of deeply provoking disappoint- 
ment, they have seized this axiom, and instinctively persist in 
upholding the prestige of the Crown against its own wayward 
action, 


THE PROSE OF LADIES’ COLLEGES. 

WRITER in the last number of the Saturday Review treats 
A with some humour, though the ‘humour is a little tco much 
of the kind which George Eliot speaks of as ‘well known to pro- 
duce laughter,” and, we fancy, with an amateur’s hand, the subject 
of the delicate embarrassments of a Professor in a Ladies’ College. 
We strongly suspect that the article was written by some one who 
never lectured in a Ladies’ College in his life, and who simply ima- 
gined a priori the sort of nervous perplexity to which that situation 
would be likely to give rise. ‘* He feels,” said the reviewer, “ that he 
must be interesting; but he is haunted, above all, with the sense 
that he must be proper. He remembers that when, in reply to the 
lady principal's inquiry how he liked his class, he answered with 
the strictest intellectual reference that they were charming, the stern 
matron suggested that another adjective would perhaps be more 
appropriate. He feels his whole moral sense as a teacher ebbing 
away. In the case of men he would insist on a thorough treatment 
of his subject, and would avoid sentiment and personal details as 
insults to their intelligence; but what is he to do with rows of 
pretty faces that grow black as lie touches upon the dialectic of 
Socrates, but kindle into lifeand animation when he depicts the sage’s 
snub nose? Auecdotes, pretty stories, snatches of poetical quotation 
slip in more and more, as the students perceive and exercise their 
power. Men, too, are either intelligent or unintelligent, but the 
unhappy Professor at a Ladies’ College soon perceives that he has 
to deal with a class of mind which is both at once.” Almost 
every remark here strikes us as curiously cumulative evidence that 
the reviewer never taught in a Ladies’ College (indeed, it is 
not at all implied in his article that he ever did), or that 
if he did, he has wilfully spread the varnish of conventional 
jocosity over his picture in order to adapt it to the taste of his 
consumers, 








No doubt his anecdote of the class of girls who took eapital | 
notes of a lecture on the Venetian Republic, with the trifling ex- 
ception of substituting in every instance the word “ Phoenician ” 
for “ Venetian,” is founded upon fact, and is, perhaps, not quite 
unparalleled amongst lads,—as, for example, in the case (abso- 
lutely true) of the man who understood his instructor to be 
severely condemning Henry VIII. for the countenance he had | 
given to ‘the bloody ‘Thirty-Nine Articles,”"—meaning, of course, 
the bloody Six Articles. But the general tone of the reviewer's 
remarks is utterly unreal. In the first place, the “ rows of pretty 
faces” are clearly mythical elements. It is the proper sort of | 
complimentary thing to say; but it is grievous to be forced to 
admit that the average English girl is by no means pretty, and 
that if there are one or two really pretty faces in any class, 
—even a large one,—it is rather a rare occurrence. Pleasant 
enough faces, no doubt, there are in suflicient numbers, 
but an impartial observer will see on the countenances 
of the pleasantest an expression of business-like industry which | 
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| to 





makes him forget their attractiveness in the drawing-room sense ; 
and he may probably see on those of the few who are self-con- 
scious of beauty an expression of géve, if not of half-peevish- 
ness, at the unwelcome efforts to which they are subjected, which 
entirly annihilates their attractiveness in the same sense. And 
so it happens that that ball-room standard of young ladies to which 
the Saturday reviewer gives so entirely fabulous a prominence, 
disappears at once, being put out of remembrance both by 
the common-place industriousness of the pleasant faces, and 
the fretful dejection which clouds the few haunted by an espiégle 
consciousness that their true sphere of action is elsewhere. Ring- 
leted inattention and bright eyes gleaming with supercilious im- 
patience are not, in fact, so very persuasive as the Saturday reviewer 
in his vain imagination imagines. On the contrary, the Professor’s 
true difficulty is to keep his reproaches sufficiently far within the 
bounds of what he would not hesitate to say to lads of the same 
age and abilities. ‘The present writer does not scruple to assert that 
his own experience of Ladies’ College classes gives a very different 
result to that of the amateur sketch in the Saturday. Looking back 
over a long line of girls capable and incapable of proving that 
mxXxn is necessarily equal to nm, that the square of a sum is 
the sum of the squares together with twice the product of each 
distinct combination of two, and other such beautiful elementary 
propositions, the faces which peer out in most agreeable relief 
from the thickening mists of memory are, with the rarest exceptions, 
by no means distinguished by their beauty. ‘There, for instance, is 
a broad, solid brow, which expresses true British tenacity, and 
covers a profoundly sceptical mind as to even the fundamental 
axioms of mathematics, disputing point by point the authority of 
Euclid, and regarding an unfavourable opinion on the conclusive- 
ness of his reasoning as a mere vindication of the true liberal 
right to exercise private judgment freely, without liability to 
persecution. ‘There, too, is a keen, delicate face, which expresses 
piteous, not to say wounded, feeling at the dogma that if you have 
thrown tails with a halfpenny three times there is still just as 
good a chance for tails as heads the fourth time, if the halfpenny 
be fair. ‘There, again, is a merry face, which is apt to express 
the humorous feeling as to mathematical difficulties, and is disposed 
to view a “continued fraction ” as a sort of giddy harlequinade of 
numbers throwing somersaults for her express embarrassment and 
amusement. ‘There, once more, is the countenance of a martyr to 
the science, which says as plainly as words can speak, ‘I am your 
victim; my wrongs are written in chalk upon the board; I say 
what you say, under protest, but reserving to myself the liberty 
of cleaning it all out of my mind at the first practicable moment.’ 
There, too, is a painstaking, hopeless face, suffused with intel- 
lectual mist, but struggling heroically, and with the thought 
“how divine a thing it is to suffer and be strong” written in 
indelible pathos upon it. And there, finally, are one or two clear, 
bright, vigorous, interested faces, which catch the points, and 
enjoy the engineering, of mathematical problems, aud look as 
much pleased when they have evaded a trap as a child at blind 
man’s buff who has just slipped beneath the seeker’s arms. One 
of the prettiest faces the present writer can recall is perhaps his 
least pleasant recollection of a ladies’ college;—a clouded, 
agevieved, hoity-toity air sat upon that fair damsel’s features, 
which, far from melting the mild heart of the professor, invari- 
ably excited such little capacities for intellectual cruelty as he 
had at command. ‘The Saturday reviewer, were he really 
in Ladies’ Colleges, would well know that 
“charming” is the last phrase any professor would apply 
his class. He might call it quick, or bright, or indus- 
trious, or heavy, or indolent, or even stupid; he might speak of 
itas ‘stiff clay,” or as plodding, or as brisk and buoyant. He 
might even feel personally affrouted by their yawns, or personally 
gratified by their display of interest, but the last thing he would 
think of would be their fascinations. The most delicate flattery in 
such a case is studiousness, and when an indolent pretty girl tries 
to throw dust in her instructor’s eyes by sweet penitential graces, he 
is apt—if he is not an ass—to feel the real slight rather aggravated 
by this show of contempt for his acutenesss than extenuated by 
this little dramatic effort to deprecate his disapproval. 

No; the true “ embarrassment ” of a Professor at a Ladies’ Col- 
lege does not concern the girls, but the duenna. ‘There must 
always be present a “ lady-visitor” at these College classes, to 
satisfy the minds of anxious parents, and to note girls whom too 
complaisant a professor may allow systematically to neglect their 
studies without report. Now, the lady-visitor, as nine times out 
of ten she does not care a halfpenny for the subject of the lecture, 
and goes only out of a stern sense of duty, is no doubt a foreign 
element in the whole transaction. ‘To teach under the supervision 
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of a mild, pervading eye, which wanders critically about the class, 
and fixes perhaps contemplatively, not to say deprecatingly, at last 
on the eye-glass of the professor himself, as he directs it sternly 
at some wild and puzzleheadel answerer, is no doubt trying. 
He feels at once that he is subjected to the scrutiny of all the 
Etiquettes ; that if his coat is shabby or his hat is unbrushed the 
Presence will detect it; if he writes badly on the board, the 
Presence will inwardly comment upon it; if he makes too savage 
a remark on any unlucky girl’s repeated blunders, and the unlucky 
girl in question should melt into a mild shower, the Presence may 
render it nearly impossiblejto avoid ascene; if, on the other hand, 
he is betrayed into an illustration from common life, the Presence 
will miss the point and perhaps elevate wondering eyebrows ; if he 
refers to the rationale of the game of pitch and toss, the Presence 
may be shocked; and if he explains what “the odds” in favour 
of ‘* the field” against “ the favourite” means, the Presence might 
even interfere. Then, sometimes, too, the Presence introduces 
another Presence to bear her company, and there are glances of 
intelligence, if not whispers of positive conversation, between the 
two. ‘hen indeed, the poor professor is conscious that the class- 
room is under the surveillance of Society, and unless very sturdy 
of heart may fairly break down. We admit these ministering 
Presences are inevitable. But if ever a professor does act in the 
absurd and sentimental fashion attributed to him by the Saturday 
reviewer, quoting little bits of poctry and giving personal anecdotes 
instead of sticking to the substance of his lesson, it must cer- 
tainly be to conciliate the meteoric splendour of these changeful 
Presences, and not to gain the respect of his class, who very quickly 
see the difference between an ornamental lecturer and a teacher 
who teaches. The faces ‘* growing black” when the lecturer 
descanted on ‘ the dialectic of Socrates,” must be pure romance. 
No doubt the “snub nose” might make them smile,—as it would 
lads,——but the; would soon learn to talk with disrespect of a 
lecturer who, being bound to teach the history of philosophy, 
should speculate deeply in snub noses and bits of sentimental 
verse. ‘They might not call it “confounded humbug,” as young 
men would, but they would convey the same idea in terms probably 
little less succinct. But the inevitable lady-visitor is often 
embarrassing to the poor professor for another reason. She is 
usually unknown to him; and when the class rises, unless he is a 
very active man, he is left alone with this representative of 
‘society under a painful sense of obligation to say something, 
under which she on her side naturally labours quite as painfully. 
Of course, if the professor can establish a common ground in 
literary sympathy by successful quotations of the kind described 
by the Saturday reviewer, this situation may be mitigated. ‘There 
is a legend of some shy professor in the anguish of this terrible 
moment, and wholly unable to recall anything but the Bombay 
telegram, remarking, in the desperation of his heart, that * grey 
shirtings seemed to have been going up ”—which, if authentic, 
no doubt lost him his chair, supposing the lady addressed had the 
resolution to repeat it to the council of the college. But even if 
this legend caricatures the difficulties of the Professors of Ladies’ 
Colleges,— there can really be no manner of doubt that these 
embarrassments do not arise from any difficulties in the real 
business of their vocation, except such as in a quite equal 
and often greater degree affect also classes for young men. 
The business relation entirely effaces all imaginary sentimental 
difficulties; and the only real “ perturbations” which per- 
tain exclusively to these Colleges is due to the presence of 
a non-business element in the class in the shape of a cha- 
peron, who to a certain extent introduces a_ self-conscious 
element not properly belonging either to the teaching or the 
learning that is going on. ‘This is no doubt, as yet at least, 
inevitable; and it is a very small deduction to be made from 
the thoroughly business-like and effective character of these 
colleges. 

As to the Saturday reviewer's notion that girls don’t sincerely 
care about learning, because they have an idea that docile ignor- 
ance is their most attractive réle with admirers,—of course that 
is put forward not seriously, but in mockery. ‘The idea of 
middle-class girls of sixteen, seventeen, or eightven deliberately 
preparing themselves by studied indolence to be ignorant enough 
for the future admirers of female ignorance, is too coldly theatrical 
even for the imaginary young lady of the Suturdey reviewer. If 
an ordinary girl of that age were capable of such deliberate sacri- 
fice of her intellectual curiosity to her market calculations, she 
would probably know the many advantages to be gained, even for 
a rdle of ignorant humility, by so rehearsing the ground as to be 
able to learn intelligently and gratefully when the desired in- 





suppressing all their intellectual interests from the desire to be in- 
teresting, is merely one of those time-honoured jokes which one has 
forgotten how to smile at, and which mean about as much as the 
innuendoes in the Best Man’s speech at a wedding breakfast when 
he proposes the health of the bridesmaids. It is surely even a 
little silly to mix up traditional jocosities of this well worn and 
guaranteed kind, with the impediments in the way of a decent 
education for girls. 


CAPTAIN OSBORN AND THE 7/MES. 

MYMIE Times always seems to us to make one mistake about 

English opinion. Asa rule, say nine times out of ten, it 
succeeds in performing its self-imposed duty, that of reflecting 
every morning the opinion of the mass of the English middle class 
upon the events of the day before. It is nota very noble function, 
itis one which must sometimes gall the best minds in the paper, but 
still the function ison the whole successfully performed. But why 
does the Times invariably oppose every form of adventurous enter- 
prise? If Englishmen manifest a disposition to invade Abyssinia 
and reseue other Englishmen there confined, they are immediately 
told that the mountains are high, and the water scanty, and the 
arrangements cumbrous, and the mules liable to disease, and so on 
ant so on, till readers are quite sick. They do not stop going 
to Abyssinia, but they get angry with the journal which will not see 
that they are going there, first, because it is the day's work; and 
secondly, because they are bored to death with the humdrum 
routine of every-day life, and prefer the attacks of the tsetze fly to 
the attacks of workhouse investigators. If the mountains are high, 
the passes will be all the more picturesque ; if there is little water, 
that is a capital chance for the makers of condensing engines ; if 
the mules die, the only riding nation in Europe will have amuse- 
ment in keeping them alive. Year by year tie Times protests 
against Englishmen going up Alpine summits, and if anybody 
is killed in the effort preaches a sermon, which people read and 
next year go up again. We should like to make a collection of 
the leaders the Times has published against Arctic exploration, 
describing it as useless, riskful, costly, and we do not know what. 
It is all that, and a great deal more besides ; and, nevertheless, if 
the country is polled head by head upon the subject a new Arctic 
expedition will be fitted out this year, with orders to go to the 
North Pole, if it can, and see what it finds; and if any vessel is 
jammed in the ice, other vessels will be sent in search ; and if they 
also come to grief, more expeditions yet will sail, and scores of 
thousands of pounds will be spent in the effort to find out a secret 
which, when found, is not worth twopence. And the country, 
reading its Times every day, will vote the money cheerfully, and 
order still new enterprises while the old ones are going on. 

The country is right. On this subject its instincts, though so 
little developed that politicians rather feel than define them, are 
more sound than the cynical logic of the Zimes. People feel 
rather than determine that enterprise in itself and for itself is a 
good thing, just as occasional “ training” is a good thing; that a 
hard, steady, uphill fight with Nature is as beneficial to men, and 
particularly to men of whom endurance is required, as many forms 
of education are to a schoolboy. What is the use of ‘ making” 
Greek Iambics? Is it possible to conceive a sillier thing than to 
tempt a lad of sixteen by rewards, and honours, and menaces, to 
turn the second column of the Times into indifferent verses in a 
language he half knows, which verses if they were good would go 
unread, and which language if thoroughly acquired would never 
be spoken. You cannot get twopence out of Greck Lambies if 
you spend your life on them, and why worry about the capacity 
to write them? Just for this reason, and no other. It is a very 
hard thing to do, and the boy who has braced up his mind to do 
it, will find when it is done that his mind is qualified to do 
equally hard things of more direct utility. Ile can abuse Greek 
Iambics, for example, with the nervous rhythin of Mr. Lowe's best 
talk upon the subject, which is work of the directly paying 
kind. It is just the same with the Navy. ‘The writers in 
the Times and the writers in this paper are deprived year by year 
of part of money very hardly won to pay individuals like Captain 
Sherard Osborn. They submit to that plunder, as we imagine, 
because they think that when necessity arises persons of that 
kind will manage fighting ships skilfully for their benefit, will 
show courage, and promptitude, and “faculty,” and other 
highly exceptional and pay-worthy qualifications. Grudging 
no money for the development of such men, why should they 
grudge a minute sum for one little but grand item in their educa- 
tional course? Why pay for the curriculum and boggle about 


structor came. But the truth is, this conventional picture of girls! the Iambics? Expeditions to the Pole, to Cape Horn, to New 
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Guinea, such as Captain Osborn n advises, are means of education, cbecrvers some times alincst to despair, is that t of keeping up the 
re the hard tasks the doing of which breeds sailors, and for that | standard of moral and, indeed in some countries, of physical 
matter breeds men. Look at this Captain Osborn himself. Ife is; daring. It will never be kept up without examples, and as civili- 
an Arctic voyager, has spent years of his life in useless enterprises | zation advances the opportunitics of setting the example become 
to discover impossible routes, in controlling men of his own kind, | few and far between. Service in the ordinary routine, however 
in facing dangers which he could very easily have avoided. If! visible, does not afford sucha standard. It is not visible enough, 
we remember his career aright, he has abont twenty times risked the spectacle of its performance does not sufficiently quicken pet 
his own life, and the lives of sundry dozens of Her Majesty's | excite the public imagination. It can be afforded only by enter- 

expensive sailors, on efforts which by no possibility could yield | prises such as those of the Arctic voyagers, enterprises large 
a fourpenny-piece. That is very ridiculous, or to press the | enough and difficult enough for popular notice, yet not altogether 

argument a little further, very shameful, suicide being a sin | outside popular comprehension. 

unless one is in debt. Condemnation is very true, and very right, —a 

and very proper, and very English, only when we taxpayers St wae a Tees c 

want to conquer an pe fen with half-a-dozen aiaode THE PROVINCIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 

we employ Captain Sherard Osborn to do it. Everybody who 

















XLIX.—Lonpon :—ConcLusion. 


knows anything about the matter knows that if the British IIE. citizens of London have good reason to look back with 
Government had chosen to support the Anglo-Chinese Admiral in| i little pleasure to the reign of Queen Mary, for besides the 


dominating Chinese waters, he coul! have done it, at a cost, say, | Religious persecutions, on the Ist of September, 1553, a forced 
of one-nineticth the money the Admiralty would expend ; and he | loan of 20,000. was demanded of the City for the Queen’s use, 
could have done it becanse he wasted those years on work without | and the sum was levied by the Aldermen and 120 Commoners. 
a result, except that of making him and his men. Cape Horn | In Wyatt's insurrection, that leader marched from Greenwich and 
might have done it too. A sounding expedition of a year or two | Deptford, probably along the old Watling Street road, by Kent 
off that infernal New Guinea Coast might have done it too, and so | Street and St. George’s Church, into Southwark, and met with no 
might fifty other utterly useless enterprises. But staying at home | opposition. The Bishop of Winchester’s palace on that side of 
would not have done it, of that we may rest assured, any more | the water was sacked, and his property, and especially his books, 
than eating toffee would give to the schoolboy the qualities he | destroyed or mutilated. ‘The Queen, however, came herself into 
acquires when wasting his time over Iambics. The life of a| the City, madea conciliatory speech to the citizens, and eventually, 
sailor in peace or floating from port to port on no business is | as is well known, Wyatt retiring from the Borough, on the Tower 
by no means a healthy one. We hear a good deal of the vices | guns opening upon hit n, crossed the river at Kingston, and made 
of an idle soldicry because they are visible, but just ask some | his all but successful att empt on London and the Court from 
decent, shrewd, old post captain what he thinks of the compara- | that side. It is curious to observe that the expenses incurred by 
tive temptations of the two services? Ife will say that work, | the magistrates of the City daring their terms of office had be- 
adequate work, work tasking brain and imagination, is a god- | come so great as to drive many citizens into the country to avoid 
send to sailors of the kind required ; and work is only to be obtained | serving. So the Common Council ordered in this reign that the 
in peaceful times by enterprise, by tasks as arduous and as| expenses of their entertainments should be curtailed, that the 
imaginative as battles. Lord Mayor and Sheriffs should not be obliged to keep a ‘ Lord 

But the Times would reply, if it ever replied to anybody, instead | of Misrule,” and that 100/. should be paid out of the City Chamber 
of lecturing on like a country parson in fu!l confidence that|in aid of the expenses of Lord Mayor’s Day. In 1569 the 
nobody will hiss, these enterprises cost lives. Why should they | first public Jottery in London was drawn, at the west doors 
not cost lives? There is not a bit of worthy work done in the|of St. Paul's Cathedral. In that year and the next the 
country, from building a viaduct to establishing a college, which | City was much infested by beggars and vagrants of all kinds, 
does not cost some life or other more or less valuable, and very | and a City Marshal was appoiuted, with authority to suppress 
few which do not cost scores. What then? The object of life is| the nuisance caused by them. Queen Elizabeth, in the face of 
not to live, otherwise everybody misses his object ; but to do some- | the dangers from abroad which threatened the kingdom, directed 
thing worthy of living, and what can men do better than educate | the Lord Mayor to train the younger citizeus to the use of arms for 
themselves into the capacity for heroism? Ii in acquiring that | the defence of the capital, and in May, 1572, a body of 3,000 young 
capacity they perish, they inte perished worthily, and produced, | men thus raised, completely armed and disciplined, were mustered 
as arule, three men ready for the career for every one who has! before the Queen in Greenwich Park, This was the beginning 
perished in it. ‘There is no lack of lives, that we should be chary | of the celebrated London Train Bands. The abuses attendant on 
of them in such a cause, the noblest cause man can possibly | the uncontrolled performance of stage plays, compelled the Cor- 
have, that of winning from nature by daring and courage | poration to give orders that no innkeeper or any other person should 
and sclf-restraint secrets which by possibility may benefit | suffer any play to be performed within his house or yard which 
mankind, which if they do not benefit, at least lead to adventures, | had not been first perused and allowed by the Lord Mayor and 
which in a money-seeking, comfort-loving, selfish age are of all} Aldermen; that no play should be performed except in licensed 
enterprises nearest to the old quest of the Sangreal. ‘They do not} places, and that no play should be publicly performed which was 
find much? Yes, they do; they find the qualities dormant in| open to the charge of unchastity or sedition. Against this order 
themselves, and the power of facing alversity in its most awful | the Players petitioned the Queen and Council, but unsuccessfully. 
form, the direct, manifest, crushing hostility of Nature. Let | On the 7th July, 1580, the Queen by proclamation from Nonsuch 
England want a forlorn hope for sea work, and to whom will she! prohibited all persons from building houses within three miles 
apply save to the men who have ‘seen service,” who have actually | of any of the City gates. Plagues are frequently noted during 
tricd, successfully or otherwise what docs it matter, the enterprises | this reign, and also some shocks of earthquake. On the 17th of 
the Times thinks so useless. But they cost money? We wish they | September, 1583, the London archers had a great shooting match 
cost ten times as much, for then Englishmen would be more] in Smithfield, under their captain, who was called Duke of 
willing to sanction them. If an Arctic voyage could only be! Shoreditch, and his officers, called the Marquises of Barlow, 
made to cost as much, or half as much, or a tenth part as much as | Clerkenwell, Islington, Hoxton, and Shaklewell, and the Earl of 
a dockyard blunder, there would be no end to the clamour for! Pancras, and other such names. They assembled, 3,000 in number, 
Arctic voyages. We spend some eleven millions a year to pro- | in Merchant Taylors’ Hall, richly dressed —942 wearing gold chains 
duce an engine, and then when we have got it, we grudge the trial | —and attended by whifflers and billmen to the number of 4,000, 
trip which will show us whether it is equal to its work or no. | besides pages and footmen. Subsequently, on pressing danger of 
National economy is a great thing, but we venture to say Captain | invasion, the Londoners raised and armed at their own expense a 
Osborn—of whom we should remark that-we know nothing except | body of 5,000 men, who encamped on Blackheath. The numerous 
his career—has either saved or could save the nation in one year! conspiracies against Queen Elizabeth and Protestantism had 
five times all that has been spent in sending him on ‘‘useless”| so exasperated the citizens that the proclamation of the sen- 
expeditions. ‘The money value of competence is very great indecd, | tence of death against Mary, Queen of Scots, was received 
very great even when measured by rule of thumb and banker's | by them with ringing of bells, making of bonfires and singing of 
calculation. What is England about to pay at this moment because | pzalins in every street and lane of the City. According to Bishop 
it has not of late been usual for Englishmen to make “ useless” | Barnet, on the authority of Roger Boyle, Earl of Cork, the 
expeditions into North-Eastern Africa ? merchants of London delayed the sailing of the Spanish Armada 





It is not, however, only as a means of educating Navies that | fora whole twelvemonth by stopping Philip’s supplies from the 


naval enterprise is valuable. It has a reflex action. One of the | bank of Genoa, and tradition points to Thomas Sutton, the founder 


many great difficulties of modern society, difficulties which reduce ! of the Charterhouse, as the 


main moyer in this patriotic pro- 
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ceeding. Be this as it may, Elizabeth attended at St. Paul's in 
great state, to return thanks to Heaven for the defeat of that 
iormidable expedition. ‘The Queen's hand was heavy on such as 
caused tumu/ts in the City. London, seeming to be falling into a 
chronic condition of disorder, partly from the high price of pro- 
visions, and the ordinary magistrates appearing inefficient, the 
(Jueen issued a proclamation, and appointed Sir Thomas Wilford 
Provost-Marshal, with extraordinary powers; and five ‘ unruly 
youths,” who had been concerned in a riot on Tower Hill, in 
which the Lord Mayor was insulted, were condemned for high 
treason, and executed on the scene of their offence. In the 
latter years of this reign the City was often applied to by the 
(Queen for supplies of money and soldiers, and owing to her old 
popularity she seldom met with a repulse, thuugh she lost ground 
in their affections, and in one instance, on the illegality of her 
proceedings being pointed out, wisely returned to every man the 
money which she had extorted from him by privy seals. Still, 
although the Earl of Essex was a great popular favourite, the 
citizens stood aloof from him in his attempt to seize the Queen 
and control the Government in the interest of James of Scotland. 
They never, however, forgave Sir Walter Raleigh his share in 
Essex’s death, and he became one of the most hated men in the 
kingdom. . 

It is impossible within our limits to specify all the attempted 
exactions of the Stuart Princes from the City of London. ‘They 
hal the additional aggravating circumstance that the money thus 
raised was always misspent. Nor can we trace the steps by 
which the Londoners, in common with the majority of the 
nation, were converted from the fervid Royalism of the days of 
Elizabeth to the Revolutionary spirit of the days of Charles I. 
Well merited, indeed, was the distrust with which the citizens learnt 
to regard the promises and protestations of that King. They seemed, 
it is true, to relent for amoment from this suspicious mood in the 
first outburst of joy at the return of Charles from Scotland in the 
autumn of 1641. Some of the chief magistrates of the City were 
then devoted Royalists, but the mass of the citizens rallied as one 
man round the Five Members in January, 1642, and met the 
King on his visit to the City, whither they had retreated for 
safety, with indignant cries of *‘ Privilege!” ‘‘ Privilege!” Cole- 
man Strect, in the City, then became for a short time the head- 
quarters of the leaders of the popular party in Parliament. 
During the Civil War which followed we find the usual fluctua- 
tions in popular sentiment. At first the war was all-popular, and 
a strong body of apprentices, &c., marched forth to join the 
Earl of Essex’s Army. Some curious letters from one of these 
apprentices to his master in London during the early part of 
this campaign have come down to us, and are printed in one of 
the volumes of the Archxologia. ‘They show how miscellaneous 
was the composition of the first Parliamentary levies, and how 
imperfect was the discipline, and in some cases vividly recall 
Cromwell's description in his advice to Hampden to raise men 
wvho were above mercenary or low motives. But there is also 
suflicient evidence in the letters that the better officers, such as 
Lord Brooke, endeavoured to check the licence and disorderly 
“reformation” of churches, &c., by these raw recruits, and the 
amount of interest displayed by the London apprentice in the 
beauties of nature, and the architectural and social features cf the 
various cities through which the army passed, as well as his in- 
telligent reference to historical and antiquarian associations con- 
nected with his line of march, are very remarkable, and speak 
well for the educational influences under which he had been 
brought up in his former civic life. In the years which 
followed, the richer merchants, we are told, except those that 
were Royalist, generally belonged to the Independent Party ; 
the mass of the shopkeepers adhered to the Presbyterians, being 
much under the influence of the city Clergy, generally Presby- 
terians. The common people were more open to sudden changes 
of feeling, and were occasionally inclined to the King. Some- 
iimes they demanded a continuance of the war, sometimes 
ealled out for instant peace, and threatened Pym’s life. But 
the resistance of the Presbyterian majority in the City to Fairfax’s 
Army was a very fainthearted affair, and on the whole, the 
energy of such active men as Alderman Isaac Pennington and 
Captain John Venne paralyzed the power of the more numercus 
faction among the citizens. They stood passively aghast during 
the execution of Charles at Whitehall. ‘They appreciated the 
energy and genius of Vane and his associates during the Common- 
wealth period, but they certainly preferred the Protectorate of 
Cromwell. Monk made them his willing accomplices in over- 
throwing the ‘‘ Rump,” after a pretence of acting against them in 
the name of that remnant of the Long Parliament. ‘Then came 








the Restoration, and for a time the Puritan zeal of London seemel 
lost in a mania of loyal enthusiasm, and a general outburst of the 
long pent-up waters of licentiousness among the highest and 
lowest classes of society. But the mass of the middle-class re- 
tained its wholesome leaven of liberty and decorum, and although 
the Religious zeal of the Civit War, when it reappeared during 
the reign of Charles II., assumed the narrower and more ignorant 
form of a “No Popery” panic, the sober thoughtfulness of the 
typical London citizen was never entirely lost, and as society 
slowly settled down into the undisturbed routine of ordinary life 
under the House of Hanover, they were open much more frequently 
to the charge of over-prudent selfishness than of wild fanaticism. 
Still the demon of disorder which had broken loose, as we have 
seen, from time to time, from the earliest annals of the City, 
occasionally plunged London into a state of anarchy, and, as in the 
case of the Lord George Gordon riots, showed that dull and 
plodding industry, if exercised too continuously on matters of petty 
detail alone, will relieve itself at intervals at the cost of social order 
and in defiance of common sense. ‘The nobler excitements of great 
public events, however alarming in themselves, are surely less to be 
dreaded by true lovers of the principle of order, than these spas- 
modic and blind protests against the monotony of daily life. 

The Great Plague of 1665 (during which year, according to the 
Bills of Mortality, the numbers that perished were 68,590) and 
the Great Fire of 1666, are of course the two great events in the 
history of London during the reign of Charles IT. According to 
the reports of the surveyors after the latter occurrence, the ruins 
of the City covered 436 acres, 373 of which were within the Walls, 
and 64 in the Liberties. Of the 26 wards of the City 15 were 
nearly destroyed, and 8 others were left shattered and half burnt. 
The fire consumed “400 streets, 13,200 dwelling-houses, 89 
churches (besides 4 chapels), the City gates, Guildhall, many 
public structures, hospitals, schools, libraries, and a vast number of 
stately edifices ;” while the value of the property destroyed could 
be never estimated. ‘Thus perished, we may say, Old London. 
The old walls still lasted on for some time ere they gave way, 
and gradually disappeared before the expanding requirements of 
civic prosperity and the sense of general security. Some old 
mementos of the London of the earlier Stuarts still remain, but 
practically and substantially London was rebuilt. Had it been 
laid out on a regular plan, according to the designs of Sir Christopher 
Wren, a stately city might, for a time at least, have taken the 
place of ugly Old London, but (unless the daily contemplation of 
such a renovated metropolis had imbued the citizens with a new sense 
of well-ordered architectural beauty), it is difficult to imagine that 
any regularity or symmetry would have been preserved in the subse- 
quent heterogencous and independent growth of new quarters of 
the metropolis. In some respects, we might have had a /ess ugly 
modern London than we now groan over, but we fear the require- 
ments of commerce and the individual action of English life would 
have proved too strong for the ‘‘sense of the Beautiful and 
Sublime.” 

The history of London from the Great Fire to the present day is 
that of the growth of English society, more and more represented 
in an aggregate form in the rapidly growing and accreting Metro- 
polis. ‘The citizens resisted and resented the attacks on their 
corporate privileges end charters in the reigns of Charles II. and 
James II. ‘They welcomed William the Deliverer, and assisted the 
rest of the nation in rendering his subsequent life a burden to him. 
The London citizens were Low Church and Broad Church at the 
Revolution—the London mob were High Church in the Sacheverel 
riots of the reign of Anne. The Londoners were again, pretty 
generally, Hanoverians under the renewed dread of Popery, 
and recovering from their panic on the news of the Chevalier, 
Charles Edward, reaching Derby, they welcomed and seconded 
the unmoved resolution of the Second George under these 
trying circumstances, when all but the middle class may 
be said to have forsaken him. ‘They were enthusiastic admirers 
of the “Great Commoner”—the first William Titt. They 
were Wilkites in the beginning of the reign of George III. ; fervid 
Royalists during the French Revolution ; disaffected again during 
the Regency of the Priffee of Wales; almost in rebellion more 
than once during the reign of that Prince as George IV. ; much 
divided during the Catholic Emancipation contest ; mad with 
excitement for Reform at the commencement of the reign of 
William IV. ; and from that time tolerably faithful representatives, 
in their majority, of what used to be called Whig-Radical opinions, 
modified by an occasional Conservative sentiment or a strong hint 
of Democracy. 

Such is a faint and meagre sketch of the fortunes of London 
from the time when it was confined to two small and narrow 
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parallelograms of ground on the north and south of the Thames, 
mere fractional parts of the present Borough of Southwark and 
City proper, to the present time, when writers of ‘‘ handbooks ” tell 
us to reckon within its limits, besides the City of London proper 
(the City of the old walls and their liberties), the City of Westmin- 
ster, the five boroughs of Marylebone, Finsbury, the Tower Ham- 
lets, Southwark, and Lambeth. But there is a social geography 
of modern London which is much more real and characteristic. We 
have, first of all, the Fashionable districts—the quarters of the Upper 
Thousands, with their aspirant imitators and their helots—Mayfair, 
Belgravia, Tyburnia, and, perhaps now, Kensington—with the 
Bachelor haunts connected therewith—the Club district. Hang- 
ing loosely on the outskirts of this territory of pleasure and 
fashion, we have the de-suburbanized districts of Bayswater, 
Brompton, Chelsea, Fulham, Hammersmith, Maida Hill, &c. 
Next we may turn to the Professional districts, the strong- 
hold of the middle middle class—Bloomsbury and what might 
be called Bedfordshire in London, the Harley Street district, 
the Regent’s Park district, the outskirts of Camden ‘l'own and 
Islington. To this division we must assign the semi-residentiary 
quarter occupied by the Legal profession. The lower middle class or 
Shopocracy dominate in most of the remaining portions to the West 
of the City proper. We may pass the City over in speaking of social 
divisions, for its real character lies in its busy counting-houses and 
exchanges, occupied by a transitory class; and in other respects it 
is a mere branch of the Shopocracy. Eastward of this lies the 
vast and thickly populated districts in which dwell what we may 
call the commercial lower classes, standing, in the other extreme, 
in much the same relation to the denizens of the City proper and 
the Shopocracy that the Western Realm of Pleasure and Fashion 
bears to the citadels of the middle middle class. The types of life 
within this great Eastern district vary, however, widely among 
themselves, according to their shipping and mercantile or their 
manufacturing pursuits. Add to these the Government and 
Parliamentary quarters of Whitehall and Westminster, and we 
shall have a tolerable epitome of Social London in the nineteenth 
century. 


THE LATE MR. COBDEN ON THE LAND QUESTION. 
[To tae Eprror oF THE “SPECTATOR.” 
Sir,—Allow me to express the pleasure I felt on reading, and to 
thank you for the very able article which appeared in a late 
impression of your paper on ‘ The Irish Land Question,” and, as 
from the necessity of the case, it is at the present moment attract- 
ing such universal interest, it seems to me well to send you an 
extract from a letter on this subject from the late Mr. Cobden, 

now haying a melancholy interest :— 
“ Medhurst, December 5, 1863. 

“ Dear Srr,—I am much obliged by your offer to send meyour MSS. 
upon the subject of small landed properties. It is much to be regretted 
that you could not carry out your plan of forraing a Company for the 
purchasing and retaining of estates in Ireland. I have no doubt but it 
would have been useful and profitable. I am a trustee to the British 
Land Company, which has bought and distributed an immense amount 


of building land. 

“T sometimes think it might extend its operations with advantage to 
agricultural land. I do not expect any beneficial legislation. There 
never was a time in our history when the proprietary class was so 
powerful as at present. Look at the passage of the Poaching Bill. 
The farmers and middle-class of the rural districts are quite powerless. 
Tho large owners rule through the tenants-at-will, and the small 
freeholders have almost disappeared. It is difficult to see how this 
tendency to monopoly in land is to be checked.—I remain truly yours, 

“R, B. Jones, Esq., Temple.” “R. CoBpen. 


Perhaps it might be well to state that in my letter to which 
the above was a reply, I alluded to numerous opinions in favour 
of a small proprietary given by many eminent men of various 
ages, countries, and politics. I also sent Mr. Cobden, who in 
another letter expresses himself much interested in it, an extract 
from a report of the Commission appointed in 1844 to inquire 
into the state of landed property in Iréfand, which I feel will at 
the present time, when the land question is being again agitated, 
be of much interest to the public, supported as it is by so great 
an authority. ‘This extract states :—‘* We [Commissioners], be- 
lieve that there are a large number of persons in Ireland possessing 
a small amount of capital, which they would gladly employ in the 
purchase and cultivation of land, and a still larger number resi- 
dent in different parts of the country, and holding land for uncer- 
tain or limited terms at a rent, who would most cheerfully 
embrace the opportunity of becoming proprietors. The gradual 





introduction of such a class of men would be a great improvement 
in the social condition of Ireland. A much larger proportion 
than at present would become personally interested in the pre- 
servation of peace and good order, and the prospect of gaining 
admission into the class of small owners would often stimulate 
the renting farmer to increased and persevering industry.” The 
report continued to state that the proprietors of the Government 
Three and a Half per Cent. Stock in Ireland were 22,000 persons, 
and of these more than one-half were proprietors of sums of 200/. 
and under; that it was well known that a very large proportion 
of these were tenant-farmers, many of whom, though apparently 
in indigence (I shall give one instance out of numbers I could 
adduce in support of this opinion of the Commissioners, viz., 
some apparently poor farmers in Clare County purchased the 
farms they held at thirty-nine and a half years’ purchase, with a 
head rent of 16s. and 17s. per acre; the lands were suited merely 
for sheep, with little arable land attached) possess, besides their 
investment, inthe Government Funds, considerable sums lodged in 
savings’ banks; that it was notorious that many of these would 
prefer an investmest of their money in the purchase of the fee of 
the lands on which they were tenants. If any evidence of 
the truth of this were wanted, it was supplied by the fact that 
large sums were now paid for the good-will (é.c., tenant-right) of 
farms, though only held at will, which this report shows to reach 
frequently an amount greater than the value of the fee-simple. 

At this time an almost insuperable difficulty existed as to their 
purchase and sale in the want of clear titles to lands, but this 
deficiency was afterwards supplied by the passing of the Encum- 
bered Estates’ Act, which gave a new root to the titles of all lands 
passing through the Court then established. ‘This Act had the 
effect of throwing numerous estates suddenly on the market; and 
forced sales, in the then fearfully depressed state of the country did, 
as was easily foreseen, reduce extremely the price of land, particu- 
larly as estates were sold in large lots, which precluded from pur- 
chasing all but the largest capitalists, and quite excluded from 
profitable investments the universal amount of money held by 
the smaller capitalists, thereby greatly injuring all parties in- 
terested in the sale of lands, both mortgagors, mortgagees, and after 
claimants. This also prevented the general diffusion of property 
and the employment of capital and labour then so much needed. 

To supply this great deficiency I, at that time, tried to form the 
Company alluded to by Mr. Cobden, and had the entire approval of 
one of his oldest friends, Mr. C. Walker, of Rochdale, a gentleman 
well known in political circles, the originator and worker out of 
the freehold movement which had so great an effect in carrying 
out the corn-law repeal, and which, with various modifications, 
has since ramified through the land. Believing (contrary to the 
opinions then generally held, but which I, unfortunately, found 
impossible to overcome) that land in Ireland would in a few years, 
as it actually did, sell for as high a value as it ever did before, I 
considered that a Company formed for the purpose of the pur- 
chase and retailing of lands would, by uniting the three great 
elements of success which then particularly existed, viz., idle land, 
idle hands, and idle money, not only realize a large profit for 
themselves, but would confer more lasting and incalculable bene- 
fits, both materially and socially, on Ireland and on the Empire 
generally, through the peace and prosperity resulting therefrom, 
than could be obtained by any amount of mere political agitation. 
—I am, Sir, &c., toBERT BAKER JONES. 

Temple, December 19, 1867. 

THE GREAT CONSPIRACY. 

[To rue Epiror or THE “SpecTator.”] 
Sir,—When I last addressed you on the Spiritual Advent, I did not 
think of troubling you with another communication soon, and, in- 
deed, there may seem little need to enforce an argument which 
you have so admirably stated in your article on “ ‘The Proposed 
Anglican Schism.” But inasmuch as you may labour, in the eyes 
of many people, under the imputation of agreeing substantially 
with Bishop Colenso, contrary to the fact, as I believe this to be, 
and as I am what is popularly called ‘* a High-Church Sacramen- 
talist,” perhaps it may not be altogether useless for me to endorse 
your solemn warning, that if the attempt should succeed to sub- 
stitute a purely spiritual for a legal tribunal in the Church of 
England, it might probably involve ‘the pulverization of that 
Church, at present catholic, liberal, and great, into small secta- 
rian and narrow-minded bodies, which will wield little influence, 
and deserve less.” 

Of course, the temptation seems very great to many Churchmen, 
at first sight, to get rid of a eumbrous legal machinery, to remove 
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the reproach of being subject to a ‘female Pope” (on which all 
the Ultramontane journals at home and abroad ring their changes 
year by year, and some of the Liberal too, more shame to them ! 
for they ought to know better), and to realize and display to the 
world the substantial orthodoxy and power of the Anglican 
Church. Bishop Colenso, without intending it, has been the 
sorest enemy of the State power, for he has made it seem to the 
popular mind responsible for his very peculiar views, which he 
surely as a Bishop might have exercised some little discretion in 
expressing, and flinging like so many firebrands into the Christian 
world. ‘Ihe good and moderate men who have lent themselves to 
what you rightly designate as a practical conspiracy against the 
Church of England and her whole existing system of law and 
order, would surely never have taken part in such proceedings un- 
less the authority of the State had been enforced in an apparently 
hard and unamiable shape. I cannot but hold Dr. Colenso gravely 
to blame, the whole moral sense of the communicant laity of 
the country being against him. He was marvellously indiscreet, 
to say the least; he avowed opinions fatal, as it seems to ninety- 
nine men out of a hundred, to the active authority of the Lawand the 
Prophets; and this is not a mere question of degree; it is one, I 
should say, on which the Articles of the Church of England have 
been directly contravened. But then, of course, the answer to this is, 
‘*You should have made your appeal to the legal Courts—the Court 
of Arches and theJudicial Committee. No doubt these are influenced 
by a strong desire to give the most liberal interpretation possible 
to our formularies, but there are limits to such liberality. The 
recognition of a supernatural revelation, and that by the written 
Word, is unquestionably indispensable. Degrees of inspiration are, 
of course, open to question ; but the total denial of all validity, all 
authority, if tolerable ina layman, is not tolerable in a bishop.” 

However, I would entreat my brother Churchmen, and all 
moderate and sensible members of the Church of England, not to 
sacrifice great and abiding principles to a temporary scandal. 
What are these principles? I will endeavour to state them very 
briefly. 

1. The Church Catholic is divided. The Anglican Church, 
separated from the Eastern and Western Churches and the great 
Protestant communities, cannot attempt to aim at definite conclu- 
sions ou moot points, but must be content to enforce only the 
universal faith of Christendom. Hence it is highly undesirable 
that a spiritual court of appeal should exist within her that would 
take upon it to solve doubtful questions as between “ high” and 
“+ low,” or ‘* low and broad.” ‘The manifest.calling of the Angli- 
can Church is to hold the essential deposit as a church, and 
labour in love and honesty for the glory of God and the promo- 
tion of peace and good-will among men. It is a case of ** Occupy 
till I come.” 

2. In the present divided state of Catholic Christendom the 
principle of authority is so far shaken that Churckmen and Chris- 
tians must agree to differ upon many points. We need not hold 
that it will always be so, but so it is now. And thus the moral 
and ethical value of Christianity becomes more important to us 
than its purely dogmatic aspect. Dogma will always have its 
essential uses (to my mind), and become far more clear and far 
more universal hereafter. But it has been altogether a mistake 
to make correctness of opinion the condition of salvation. We 
can now only understand by the damnatory clauses of the Athana- 
sian Creed that those who do not hold a certain faith are not 
logically Christians, and still less members of the Church. Practi- 
cally, they may be far better men than we who do, and far more 
certain to go to heaven! There is an ethical spirit abroad which 
expresses itself in such publications as Good Words, that teaches 
men to bear with their brethren’s errors of judgment and draw 
together in love. 

3. We have a most admirable system, as it is, for the main- 
tenance of the status quo, and even for the removal of needless 
scandals. I grant that it is an abnormal state of things in which 
the Church must cease to exercise her function as interpreter of 
her own laws; but I hold it to be manifestly necessary “ for the 
present distress.” As it is, we fall back upon the most impartial 
and largest-minded legal interpreters we can procure. In our 
highest Court, representing Her Majesty, as guardian of the 
Church's order, we have had, and doubtless shall have again, 
four of the spiritually coassessors with five law judges. No brain 
of man could devise a more impartial or more honourable Court. 
It is true that such a Court will tolerate all that can be tolerated, 
and rightly, but there would be a bound to such toleration. This 
has been proved, and will be proved again. 

Finally, the Church of England, as she is, is worth battling for, 
living, and I might say, dying for! If the worst comes to the 





worst, if the conspiracy you complain of should succeed, I do not 
think all would be lost. God forbid! If the laity do not act 
through the present legal channels, they will find other means of 
acting. We who are lovers of liberty should stand together, then, 
and resist oppression. But the experiment would be tremendous, 
and we should do far better, if possible, to bear with one another 
in the spirit of love, and maintain our present polity.—I am, 
Sir, &c., AncHer GURNEY. 
Paris, January 1, 1868. 





CHRISTIAN UNION. 

(To tue Eprror oF tae “ Sprcraror.”] 
Srr,—You have stated, with formidable pithiness, in your com- 
ments on my last letter, the objections to the introduction of the 
word ‘‘ Christian ” into the title of the proposed ‘ Free Union.” 
But I think you scarcely do justice to the grounds for its use, 
which I would embody in the following propositions :—1, less 
than Christ taught about God cannot be accepted as a sufficient 
basis for religious union; 2, more than He taught cannot be 
insisted on as necessary to such a basis. 

That a dogmatic teaching thus limited would su/jice for modern 
worshippers I do not contend. Few Christians, probably, would 
be satisfied by prayers implying such dogmas only as are implied 
in the Lord’s Prayer. Nor do I say that they ought to be so satis- 
fied. I believe that Christ laid by Lis teaching about God only 
a foundation, whereon He intended and foresaw that his followers 
should and would build up teachings about Himself for which 
when He lived men’s minds were not ripe, but which in due time 
were introduced into the Church by the writings of St. Paul, and 
the anonymous epistles and gospel, attributed, as I think errone- 
ously, to the apostle John. 

Many concurring reasons, among them the striking fact, noticed 
in your interesting observations on Ecce Jomo in this week's 
Spectator, that the Christ of the Synoptics, while He teaches with 
a divine authority, does not claim Divine Being, satisfy me that 
this teaching about Him is no mere creation of man’s imagining, 
but asserts a great spiritual fact. The dogmas implied in this 
fact must colour the worship of those who believe it. But the 
reverence with which these dogmas clothe the person of Christ 
should, I think, restrain us from drawing the bonds of religious 
union within the limits where Christ places them. 

A Union enlarged to this measure of dogma may not suffice for 
unity of worship; but if kept alive among Christians, the con- 
sciousness that they possess in the express teachings of Christ a 
basis of union wide enough to embrace all their differences; if it 
thus foster that sense of mutual sympathy referred to by your 
correspondent ‘ A. H.,” and the consequent earnestness of mutual 
effort thoroughly to understand each other, it will operate more 
powerfully than any Bampton or Boyle lectures or Pan-Anglican 
decrees could do, to produce the dogmatic unity which unity of 
worship requires.—I am, Sir, &c., E. V. N. 

[We believe that in Matthew xi., 27, and one or two other 
passages, Christ does assert “ divine being” even in the Synoptic 
Gospels. We only pointed out, with Mr. Gladstone, that it is 
there less insisted on.—Ep. Spectator.] 





A WORD FOR MRs. MARKHAM. 

(To tHe Eprror oF THe “ Specraror.”] 
Sir,—Your opinion is likely to have so much weight, that I trust 
you will forgive a remonstrance on the injustice done to a most 
useful series of books in your last number. At the beginning of 
your review of Papa’s Wise Dogs you speak of the “ painful 
reminiscence ” connected with Mrs. Markham’s histories of Eng- 
land and France, and then mention the children introduced into 
her conversations as instances of a clumsy condescension which is, 
as you truly say, most irritating to children, as well as to grown 
persons. I confess that the word “ prig” is a perfectly just de- 
scription of Richard Markham (though I think his tears by no 
means unnatural at ten years old after a failure) ; and George’s 
bursts of naval patriotism always filled me with indignation, 
mingled with shame, if I had to read them aloud. Yet I think 
you will find that, out of six children who will be heartily in- 
terested by the conversations as they now stand, not more than 
one would take an equal interest in the information there given if 
the little Markhams were aunihilated. In support of this, I appeal 
to any one who has tried the comparative effect of the first and 
second editions of Maria Hack'’s Grecian Stories. Amusing 
anecdotes, such as are contained in the book reviewed in your 
article form a different case; but the miscellaneous historical 
facts related in Mrs. Markham’s conversations would have but 
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little interest for children beginning the study, if told in one un-, 
broken series. 

3oth the historical and conversatioual chapters are still 
unrivalled by any history for children ; indeed, the books are so 
popular with all children who take an interest in any history at 
all, that I cannot help thinking there must have been some very 
serious defect in any teaching that left a ** painful reminiscence ” 
on the mind of a child after reading them. I speak on this point 
with some experience, both of children in an educated rank and of 
the girls in a country national school, to whom Mrs. Markham’s 
flistory of England was lent. The words used by Mrs. Markham are 
longer than those commonly used in children’s books now; but a 





little attention on the part of the teacher will entirely remedy that 
defect, and, indeed, change it into au advantage, as increasing the 
child’s vocabulary. To many of your readers, I feel sure, your 
criticism of their old acquaintance must have been as painful a 
shockas to myself. I, therefore, hope you will forgive my intrud- 
ing on your time by a defence which is occasioned by gratitude, 
not only to Mrs. Markham, but to those certainly somewhat 
sententious young persons, Richard, George, and Mary.—lI am, 


Sir, &e., E. 





CRETAN PERSISTENCY. 
[To THE EpiTor oF THE ‘‘ SpecTATOR.” 
Srrm,—As I ventured to maintain that the Cretans were in terrible 
earnest half a year ago, when their submission was being daily an- 
nounced, and as the war still continues to desolate unhappy Crete, let 
me ask space fora few words upon their brave persistency. We may 
grant that the saving of women and children by Christian frigates 
and the known sympathy of foreign powers have contributed 
to give the Cretans courage—without some such relief and some 
such sympathy it would have been a miracle that they should con- 
tinue to defy the Sultan’s large forees—but, with every allowance for 
the political embarrassment of Turkey, the latter part of 1867 has 
witnessed a gallant feat of arms in Crete. Nothing has hindered 
Omar Pasha from killing or making prisoner each individual 
insurgent save the keen eyes and steady fingers of the insurgents 
themselves. Who has watched the mountain passes, shot down 
enterprising Turks, and borne privations of all sorts in the cause of 
freedom? Who has been hoping against hope, and fighting the 
bitter struggle to the end, but the people most concerned ? It is 
idle to talk of ‘‘ foreign sympathy ” or of ‘ diplomatic pressure,” 
when the question has been open to a settlement by force of rifles 
and bayonets for almost all the time which Turkey has squandered. 
Zven during the farce of an armistice, got up to amuse Western 
Europe, and during the still stronger farce of a parliament of 
‘Turks and prisoners addressed by the Grand Vizier, there has been 
constant skirmishing. Why has not Korakas or Hadji Michalis 
been brought to grace the parliamentary triumph at Canea? Is 
it because the chiefs who repulse or cut to pieces some detachment 
of Mohammedan troops about once a week are not worth arresting ? 
‘The reports of December, 1867, show that battles are being fought 
over the same ground which has again and again been drenched 
with patriot blood, and that the old year will pass away with 
Crete still struggling for her rights and Turkey still wasting her 
resources.— [ am, Sir, &c., J. E. Hitary Skinner. 
Temple, E:.C., December 31, 1867. 


KS. 
———<———— 

EIGHTY YEARS OF REPUBLICAN GOVERNMENT.* 
‘Tue want of a leading idea in this book, or rather the presence of 
two mutually destructive ideas, has to some extent impaired its 
merit, Mr, Jennings says in his preface that his object has been 
‘*to explain the original plan and design of the American Con- 
stitution, to review the changes which have been made in it in 
subsequent times, and to describe its present condition and mode 
of working.” ‘That object he has undoubtedly fulfilled. A more 
forcible or more lucid account of the ideas of American Con- 
stitutionalists, and especially of Constitutionalists of the pre- 
sent day, it would be hard to find, or one expressed with such 
an entire freedom from verbal surplusage. ‘There are not five 
sentences in the book which could be excised without per- 
ceptible loss to the reader. In this, as in his subject, Mr. 
Jennings resembles De ‘Tocqueville, to whom, we think, he 
renders insufficient justice, but who is nevertheless his model. 
Mr. Jennings describes a delicate and complicated constitu- 
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tion in words as finely chosen, in phrases as clearly definite as 
its own provisions, and for any reader familiar with polities, bat 
ignorant of the American Constitution, we could desire no safer 
guide. Whether any English readers so familiar are also so igno- 
rant is a point we must leave to Mr. Jennings’ greater experience, 
merely remarking that it has not been our lot to encounter such a 
man. But we are greatly mistaken if Mr. Jennings, besides the 
object in which he has so perfectly succeeded, had not another in 
which his suecess is not so completely beyond dispute. Unless 
we mistake altogether the drift of very careful workmanship, he 
wishes to show that the framers of the American Constitution had 
ideas from which the governing party of the Union has very widely 
departed. As to the wisdom or otherwise of this departure, he is 
impartial almost to excess. It is to him as a student of American 
institutions merely a fact to which he cannot blind either himself 
or his readers, but in which he has no party interest whatever. 
Still the fact remains in his judgment, and it is by his clear con- 
viction of the fact, as accompanying clear recognition of a second 
fact, the sovereignty of the American people, that the great merit 
of his book is impaired. Nothing can be more just or more lucid 
than the manner in which the central idea, the governing principle 
of the Constitution, is expressed in these pages. The very first 
sentences contain the whole truth :— 

“The political system of the United States is based upon the theory 
that the people have an indefeasible right to choose their own form of 
government, and to modify or change it whenever a sufliciently large 
proportion agree that change is necessary. They endured all the hard- 
ships and losses incidental to a revolution in order to rid themselves of 
monarchical government and a hereditary ruler; any rule claiming to 
bear prescriptive rights they were determiued never to have again. They 
resolved to govern for themselves. A qualified sharo of political power 
is committed to the people in constitutional Europe avowedly as a trust ; 
in the American Republic the supreme power is exercised by the people 
as a right.” 

Mr. Jennings quotes with approval Webster's sentence that ‘ the 
aggregate community, the collected will of the whole people, is 
sovereign ;” and Everett's, that it was a great merit of the Constitu- 
tion that under it ‘‘uo measure of policy, public or private, domestic 
or foreign, could long be pursued against the will of a majority of 
the people.” We should ourselves have doubted whether the 
framers of the Constitution did not intend to set Law above the 
will of the people; but still this is, subject to that possible reserve, 
an accurate account of their intention. Yet the second object 
of this book, unless we mistake it, is to prove that modern 
Americans in making the will of the people supreme have departed’ 
from the design of the Constitution. Clearly neither thirty mil- 
lions of persons nor three millions can express their will except 
through their representatives. They cannot assemble on a big 
plain and shout, or even submit every question to a plebiscitum ; 
they must act through their representatives, who in America are 
assembled in Congress. Mr. Jennings is very happy, often quite 
felicitous, in his efforts to prove that this representation in America 
is duplex, one of States as well as of individuals; but still, when 
the Representatives and the Senate are in accord, their will, he 
does not question, is the will of the people. And having admitted 
that, he still submits that the sovereignty of Congress, that is, of 
the people, is opposed to Constitutional law. He says the great 
framers of the Constitution regarded democracy as a doubt*ul ex- 
periment. ‘ They would have been affrighted at the bare vision of 
universal suffrage and the supremacy of a democracy, stripped of 
all the ‘checks and balances’ which they vainly imagined would 
be everlasting, levelling all distinctions of intellect or station 
throughout the land.” But if the will of the people was to be 
sovereign, democracy in its essential point was intentionally 
Mr. Jennings objects, for example, to the invasions 
‘Tt was un- 


secured. 
recently made upon the power of the President. 
questionably,” he says, ‘‘ the intention of those who originally 
framed the Government that the Executive should exercise a con- 
siderable and to some degree an independent control over public 
affairs.” Quite true; but were the people to be sovereign in the: 
last resort or not? Apparently, he believes that as matter of fact 
they were. He shows very ably, indeed, that Mr. Johnson's 
fundamental mistake was not seeing “ that he might be practically 
deposed ;” but still he does not clearly reconcile himself to the 
deposition, although he admits, with the extraordinary fairness 
which will give his book wide popularity and justify it, that such 
a result was contemplated by the founders. At page 79 he says, 
‘To argue that under such circumstances Congress is a ‘ despot- 
ism’ is the same as to argue that the will of the people is a despot- 
ism ; and that would be contrary to the principles of Republican 
governments, whatever the abstract truth may be. The citizens 
of other countries may see good reasons why they should not 
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desire arule based upon the will of varying and capricious majori- 
ties, but such a rule was voluntarily chosen, and is tenaciously 
clung to, by the people of America. They must abide by it, or 
It is the same with 
Mr. Jennings sees clearly that the | election of a now President. 


change their form of government altogether.” 


the chapter on the Judiciary. 


people being Sovereign, no judiciary could bar their political | 
action, and admits that they were intended to be sovercign, yet 


he clearly regrets that they should exercise their sovereignty :— 

“ Mr. Justice Story was strongly of opinion that the Supreme Court 

was not bound to observe the rescripts of the majority, and that the 
common sense of the people would always lead them to prevent the 
Legislature from tampering with the Constitution. Would rot a con- 
trary course, he asked, ‘make the Constitution an instrument of flexible 
and changeable interpretation, and not a settled form of government 
with fixed limitations ? Would it not become, instead of a supreme law 
for ourselyes and our posterity, a mere oracle of tie powers of the rulers 
of the day, to which implicit homage is to be paid, and speaking at dif- 
ferent times the most opposite commands, and in the most an:biguous 
voices.’ It would not be possible to borrow language which described 
with greater accuracy and fidelity the Constitution and the Judiciary as 
they are. Story thought he was picturing a state of things which could 
never be witnessed in his country, whereas he but anticipated the inevit- 
able changes which were impending over the method of government he 
was so anxious to defend.” 
This double sentiment, this belief that the people is supreme, yet 
has no right to exercise its political supremacy to the full, runs 
through the book, and makes its teaching, or rather we should say 
its tone, consistently uncertain. If the people are to be Sovereign, 
that is, as Everett puts it, the majority of the people, why may 
they not constifatioually abolish the privileges of a recalcitrant 
minority, or invade the Executive, or suppress the justiciary ? 
Those acts may be unwise, or harsh, or productive of future 
mischief, but still they are not inconsistent with the leading 
theory of the Constitution. Mr. Jennings does not say they are ; 
he repeatedly afiirms they are not; but he does not like them, 
nevertheless, and his disiike is based on a careful résumé of 
constitutional principles. Ife occupies, in fact, the position not of 
an outsider, like De Tocqueville, reasoning ab extra on the pro- 
bable result of particular systems and laws, but of an American 
Constitutionalist, a ‘‘ moderate Democrat,” quite willing to admit 
that the nation is master, but still possessed by the notion that it 
is not master of its own adopted formula, the Constitution. It 
will be observed that Mr. Jennings does not press State rights or 
any of the ordinary objections to the sovereignty of the people, 
objections which would only be valid if the Senate resisted the 
Representatives, and admits tacitly that the expulsion of the 
South is an act of the majority; but he still holds that even in 
bringing the national will to bear on the will of States the 
intention of the founders was set aside. The result of this 
conflict of ideas is that we do not clearly see whether Mr. Jen- 
nings holds the present condition of affairs to be a clear departure 
from the Constitution, or a natural development of one over- 
powering principle within the Constitution. We hold it to be 
the latter. Ile lolds it, as we judge from his tone, to be the 
former; but he writes as if he were either not guite clear whether 
it was just or unjust, or held that it was at the same time both 
just and unjust. 

In some of his further chapters where Mr. Jennings is not 
troubled by the written document he shows very clear insight. 
His account, for instance, of the Cabinet, a body which always 
troubles the average British politician, who thinks that a Foreign 
Secretary must be something more than an agent, is remarkably 
clear, and full, besides, of political shrewdness. ‘The following, 
for example, describes in wonderfully few words a change passing 
over the Government of the Union, and, while describing, states its 
very best result :— 

“There is no such thing, then, as Cabinet government in the United 
States, although of late there has been a tendency to make each indi- 
vidual Minister responsible for the actions of the Executive. If this 
were carried to its complete result it would prevent the necessity of a 
President expelling froward members from his Cabinet, by leading them to 
withdraw when they discovered the impossibility of agreeing with him. 
If they were to be held responsible for his acts, they would hasten to set 
themselves right with the poople by resigning their oflices. This would 
be in accordance with the theories of Federal government which sup- 
port the claim of the rulers to all the prizes of office—the contest for 
the Presidency determining all minor struggles for four years. The 
party which is in possession of the majority is never likely to reconcile 
itself to the loss of all tho chief positions in the country. 


therefore very seldom be allowed to retain a hold upon them. But still 
it is possible for the Ministers of State to hold office for many years 
together, and in this there is often a great advantage to the public. 


The head of a department has time and opportunity to acquaint himself 
valy 1! iia 4 ; | folt ; there is plenty for all within easy reach, reckless prodigality or cor- 


| ruption can never entail burdens upon the people, or deprive them of 
| the just fruits of their industry. As all men have an equal right to 


thoroughly with his duties, to become familiar with all the ramifications 
to which his office extends, to introduce and persevere in a definite 
policy, without the fear hanging over his head of a sudden removal on 
account of an adverse vote in the Legislature. Congress as a body has 





| no jurisdiction over him, and by the Tenuro of Olice Bill the President 
and the Senate combined could not displace him. Ho must remain in 
| office during the term of the Executive who appointed him. No doubt 
la total change of party maje:iiy would be almost certain to lead to a 
| change in the Cabinet, but Min sters do not necessarily go out upon the 
‘Tee American Navy, for instance, was con- 
trolled threugtout the war by the same man, and it was under his diree- 
tion that the fleet was entirely remodel'ed. His plans were not upset 
by the return of an adverse party to power, and the successor of Mr. 
Lincoln did not think it necessary to interfere with him. Mr. Lincoln's 
Foreign Secretary still remains in office, and his Financial Secretary 
| might have done so likewise if he had not resigned on a question of 
| patronage. Under any circumstances which may arise the Ministers 
are free from the direct criticism of the Legislature. They are not 
| under the terror of being cross-questioned upon delicate subjects in 
| troubled times by impatient members. They aro not called upon to 
undergo the fatigue and exertion of attendance in Congroas.- They have 
their whole time to devote to the every-day duties of their respective 
oltices, and there is not one of them who does not work as hard as ang 
of his clerks.” 

Mr. Jennings’ judgment upon the effect of unchecked democracy 
in America is not, upon the whole, favourable, is on points even 
severe. He evidently believes it to be the cause of the master evil. 
of the United States, the pecuniary corruption which, according to 
him, is almost universal. He says:— 

“The result of government by numbers is written in those public 
records which few men in America havo the time or the inclination to 
search, namely, the annals of Congress. There may be found revela- 
tions of legislative corruption withort a parallel in recont times, while 
the statute-books bear evidence of the careless and irresponsible manner 
in which the hired representatives of the people fulfil their appointed 
tasks. Tbe history of the United States’ Government proves nothing so 
clearly as that the uncontrolled supremacy of the masses leads to the 
introduction into political life of a class of men who would certainly be 
rejected by an educated and intelligent constituency.” “The 
majority know that to keep their seats it is only necessary to fatter the 
poorer classes, and pander to their worst prejudices. It is a general and 
unscrupulous sycophancy of the lowest orders of the community. No 
other class is worth soliciting, for there is no other which possesses 
political power. Integrity is regarded aa a weakness. Oilicial station 
is only valued because ‘it confers the opportunity to make money, and. 
to enrich relatives and friends, The consequence has been a degree of 
corruption disgraceful to the country and the age. Brilery is almost 
acknowledged as a part of legislation, whilst dishonest jobs and con- 
tracts so abound that they aro regarded as things of course.’ These are- 
not the words of a hater of democracy or of America. It is a descrip- 
tion by an American writer of good repute of his own country.” 


Is Mr. Jennings aware that the men whom Walpole bought were 
mainly nominees? that pecuniary corruption never rose to such 
a height in France as under Louis Philippe; when almost every 
elector was an official, and the entire body barely reached 300,000 
men ? that in Germany, with universal suffrage, vote-buying is the 
rarest of offences? All that the American example proves is that 
democracy does not eradicate the greed of money-loving racea, a 
great fact, but still by no means a final proof that democracy is 
necessarily a corrupt form of government. ‘That form of govern- 
ment may clean itself, just as the English form has done, till in 
1900 a bribe toa Member of Congress may be as impossible as a 
bribe to an English Member of Parliament. Still it is well to learr 
that democracy is not a panacea for all social vices; that, as Mr. 
Jennings points out, it does not prevent bribery, or strikes, or exces- 
sive and increasing class bitterness, the latter two being points upon 
which he gives information of a most interesting kind. But for the 
great number of small proprietors and the field opened for all by 
the West, there might even yet, he thinks, be a formal attack om 
property as dangerous as any which has ever threatened the Old 
World. Americans themselves regard education as indispensable 
to avert this danger, aud in Massachusetts, par excellence the 
American State, they have carried the compulsory principle to its 
logical extreme, arresting and imprisoning every child who plays 
truant from the school. ‘Their best chance, however, lies in the 
existence throughout America among all classes of a high and 
dominant ideal. ‘The American has what we so sadly lack, an 
imaginative future towards which all can strive, and Mr. Jennings’ 
description of that future is by many degrees the most original and 
most noteworthy chapter in his careful volume :— 


“The intentions and aims of the American people are, doubtless, of a 
very noble and exalted character. Regarded in their highest form, they 
do not contemplate the future supremacy of their country over other 
nations, but they pursue a contest for principles which they believe to 
be essential to the happiness and welfare of mankind. Their imagina- 
tions are touched by those majestic visions of the coming days which 








Through tho | 
heads of departments the patronage is distributed, and the minority will | cling to their religion, that in America, as Emerson has told them, is 
! the seat and centre ef the British race. 


their ablest public men have constantly conjured up before their eyes. 
They believe, with the devout faith with which men are accustomed to 


There the individual always 
improves; the Government exists only for his welfare, watching to ward 
off evil, but intermeddling with him no further. The strife of antago- 
nistic classes is one day to be unknown, the sting of poverty will not be 


govern, 80, if they are left to govern for themselves, they will be pros- 
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perous and contented. There are to be no wrongs inflicted by the 
powerful upon the defenceless ; the voice of the oppressor is to be heard 
no more, the servant will be free from hismaster. ‘Under this system,’ 
in the words of an American writer, ‘the way is open for the realization 
of the most inspiring and most promising idea of modern Christian civi- 
lization,—the true brotherhood of man, in which man shall feel himself 
no longer an isolated individual, but shall find his completeness and per- 
fection, his worth and his happiness, in the recognized relations of 
mutual dependence existing between himself and the community of 
which he forms an integral and essential part.’ ” 

‘The race which can permanently keep an ideal like that before it 
ean no more rot, than a race which permanently strives to make of 
Christianity a daily law. 





THE PRETTY WIDOW.* 

A lively and neatly finished story of social life in a dull little 
French town, with central English figures to render the French 
character-painting more striking and piquant, and a plot sufti- 
ciently probable and interesting to quicken the narrative. The 
title does not very well describe the tale, suggesting something 
much more common-place and even vulgar ;—indecd, there are 
absolutely none of what we may call the ‘ pretty-widow ” jocosi- 
ties which turn the stemach of a fastidious taste, in thistale. ‘The 
novel might have been more properly called ‘¢ The Sorrows of Peter 
Polyblank,” for with his miseries in the French town of St. 
Babylas the tale commences, and with the termination of his 
miseries it terminates, and the central interest throughout is the 
story of these miseries. Nothing can be better delineated,—in the 
slight and slightly offhand style which it has pleased Mr. 
Ross to adopt,—than are poor Mr. Polyblank’s awkward and 
diffident nature, the pride which stirs beneath his diflidence, 
and is indeed in part its cause,—the agonies which he suffers 
ander the French schoolboys’ “ superfluity of naughtiness,” 
the wounds which he receives from the vulgar imputations of his 
landlord as to the motive of the English lessons which he gives to 
the Baroness de Grandvilain,—the mixed weakness and genero- 
sity of his conduct to his pushing brother Joseph, and the funda- 
mental manliness which fires up at length against the insolence of 
his superior at the Imperial College, Proviseur Roustoubique. And 
nothing, too, can be better than the contrast between this and his 
brother Joseph's dashing and rather clever vulgarity, and the 
thorough selfishness which is really essential to his surgical dash 
and audacity because it entirely annihilates his apprehension of any 
ill consequences to his patients apart from the ill consequences to 
himself which would result from failure ;—he is, indeed, a sort of 
surgical gambler, who looks at the ctakes as they affect himself 
alone, and like all other gamblers gets his imagination far more 
preoccupied with the results of success than of failure. Peter 
and Joseph Polyblank are admirably contrasted sketches of awk- 
wardness and self-possession, shy reserve and loud, hail-fellow-well- 
met self-confidence, disinterestedness and sclfishness, industry and 
indolence, delicate sense of honour and greedy graspingness, and yet 
neither of the sketches is overdone ; neither is Mr. Peter Polyblank 
a ‘‘heroic soul” as novelists now understand that term, nor is Mr. | 
Joseph Polyblank exactly a worthless villain in the same sense. 

The one is, on the whole, a noble, though decidedly unheroic man, 

the other an ignoble man of the kind who serves for the hero of the 

vulgar; but the pair are quite such a pair as we are accustomed to 

meet with among ‘such creatures as we are in such a worldas the 

present,” and their respective fates are neither more nor less unfor- 

tunate than is strictly natural. There is a sobriety in the reward 

accorded to poor Peter Polyblank at the end of the tale which is 

highly creditable at once to the author's love of his hero and his 

strict sense of the requirements of art. 

The other and French figures of the story, excepting, perhaps, 
M. Raynal, the rascal of the tale, who is feebly drawn, are very 
vividly and pleasantly sketched. M.Pomponney, the French 
druggist, with whom Mr. Peter Polyblank lodges, a selfish, 
theatrical, pompous man, who palms off all the disagreeable jobs of 
life on his good little wife, Felicité, and is always prophesying suc- 
cess to the pushing impostures of the world, and failure to the 
modest industries, not without considerable chances in his favour, 
is very entertaining. We will take the following little scene as an 
illustration of the author’s power of minute sketching, since it tells 
its own tale, and needs no account of the plot to make it intelli- 
gible. The Baroness de Grandyvilain (whose Christian name is | 
Manon) is waking a visit to the druggist’s shop for some small 
purchases :— 

“Manon found the chemis(’s establishment in confusion. Mrs. Pom- 


ponney was making a liqueur in the parlour. On one table stood an | 
earthenware jar. On another six bottles, into which she was filtering 
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her cassis, through blotting paper. Three young lady nieces in brown 

holland pinafores and black coburg trousers, who had come ona visit, 

were assisting. In the middle of tho room was Pomponney, holding in 

one hand a large yellow basin, and in the other the ear (with head 

attached) of one Coquillard, recently a pupil of the Professor's at the 

college, now apprenticed to the chemical trade.—‘ What is the matter ? 

asked Manon.—‘ The matter, madam—the matter!’ cried Pomponney, 

in great excitement. ‘Oh, nothing—positively nothing!—a trifle not 

worth mentioning. The possible death of a family of six. Absolutely 

no more than that. This young gentleman here, when sent for a basin 

applicable to culinary purposes, goes and brings it before our very faces 

out of the laboratory —out—of—the LABORATORY?’ The apartment 

thus designated was that in which the important experiments were con- 

ducted under the supervision of the great Joseph. The laboratory, 

therefore, was a sacred place, from entering which the youthful 
Coquillard had hitherto been deterred by Pomponney’s warnings and 
denunciations; but he had now, as we have seen, intruded upon the 
hallowed ground, and brought down a basin until now used only for 
profound scientific experiments, to be defiled by its application to mere 
household purposes. ‘A boy capable of such an act,’ said the chemist, 
magnificent in his wrath, though labouring under some disadvantage as 
regarded stage effect on account of his apron, short sleeves, and slippers 
—‘a young man who could do such an act, would do—yes, by heavens! 
would do—’ but as no simile occurred to him at the moment, he added, 
after an impressive silence—‘anything.’—'‘ Pray calm yourself, Hyppo- 
lite,’ intreated poor little Mrs. Pomponney.—‘ Oh, my uncle!’ cried the 
youngest of the young ladies in ecburg trousers, clinging to his coat- 
tails.—‘ Release me!’ cried the chemist, growing momentarily more 
terrific. ‘Take a basin from the laboratory!—what next? Take the 
mortar for a pie-dish; roll the paste with the pestle; break the bottles, 
burn the blisters ; let loose the leeches! The world’s atanend!’ And 
he flung Coquillard from him against the wall, and waved the basin 
aloft.—‘ Will you be good enough to tell me, sir?’ began Manon, who 
was growing impatient.—‘ Unhappy youth,’ continued Mrs. Pomponney, 
without heeding her, ‘do you know what might have been the result of 
your conduct? Did you happen to observe what stood on the shelf by 
the side of that very identical earthenware basin? Speak, if you still 
retain the use of any of your faculties; say something, or I'll pull your 
ear off..—‘I—I don’t know,’ bellowed tho miserable Coquillard.—‘ Oh, 
you don’t, don’t you?’ said the chemist; ‘well, then, I will inform you, 
You saw a blue bottle filled with white powder, on which was written 
the word “ Poison ;” and do you know what was the name of that poison ? 
You don’t? Well, then, I will inform you. Arsenic is its name, and 
this identical vessel of earthenware was beside it, and you fetched it 
down stairs for culinary purposes !'—‘ Arsenic!’ cried Mrs. Pomponney, 
who having to keep a sharp eye on the filter, had not been able to follow 
the chemist’s discourse very closely. ‘We shall all bo poisoned in our 
beds.’ At which dread prophecy the three young ladies in the 
coburgs set up a roar as though they already felt the first pangs in their 
little insides. —‘ Poison us! what does he care?’ cried the chemist; ‘he 
will poison the customers next. I may be tried and guillotined upon 
the Great Place for some of his doings; what cares he? He'll come 
early, to get into the front row to seo me.” 

Then, M. Roustoubique, the Proviseur of the Imperial College of 
St. Babylas, is an admirable illustration of the characteristic 
working of Imperialism in France as it affects the middle class. 
Mean, showy, crafty, corrupt, bullying, cowardly, he has all the 
vices which a system that appeals to the vulgarest passions and 
which uses the vulgarest instruments of rule, money and terror, 
tends to inspire,—in a form of course far more complete than 
could be ascribed to any political system,—in fact, in a form 
chiefly due to individual baseness, and which might, mutatis 
mutandis, be found in England as well as in France,—but still in 
a form characteristic of the effect of French Imperialism on the 
commercial spirit of France, and we hope not characteristic of 
the effect of the parliamentary system on the commercial spirit in 
England. The Imperial College of St. Pabylas is a study in itself. 
We need not wonder why so many of the youth of France grow 
up self-centred, indolent, vicious, if there are many ‘ imperial 
colleges’ conducted as M. Roustoubique conducted that in which 
poor Mr. Peter Polyblank was the English ‘ Professor” (or, in 
fact, usher), and to which swaggering Mr. Joseph Polyblank 
became the medical attendant. 

Then the ‘ pretty widow ” herself, the poor little Baroness de 
Grandvilain, a lady of the corps de bal’ct, who was forced by her 
grumbling old mother to marry an old miser at seventeen, and 
who was left a widow before she was nineteen, with about 4,0000. 
a year at her disposal, is a very natural and pleasant figure of the 
infautine or mignon kind of engagingness, with true coquetry, true 
passion, and true nobility of nature,—nothing exaggerated, and 
the passion painted with real force and truth. Of course she falls 
in love with a rascal, who does lis best to get her fortune into his 
keeping, and is barely foiled. But the woman is best sketched 
in relation to others than her lover,—especially in relation to the 
poor English professor whom she first makes acquaintance with 
when he is trespassing on her grounds, sitting with his boots and 
socks off, his feet in a stream for coolness, and portions of a 
Bologna sausage and bread, and some red wine in a phial, littering 
on the grass at his side. Her kindness to this awkward and em- 
barrassed student,—her pretence of taking lessons from him in 
English, serving as an excuse to feed the poor, half-starved man 


| with nice little suppers,—her rather indolent goodness to the 
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graceless paupers of the neighbouring village, ber tenderness to 
the various dumb animals who, like the paupers, impose on her 
pot very acute or well regulated kindness, and her helpless out- 
burst of agony and misery when she finds that the man whom she 
loves and to whom she is engaged has been basely deceiving her, 
are all admirably sketched, for the most partZwith a light touch, 
but the passion and the pathos of her first great trouble with a 
good deal of power. 

On the whole, we may heartily praise this spirited little story. 
It is well proportioned, it is truthfully painted even in the smallest 
details, and it is short. ‘There is no diluting element introduced 
for the sake of spinning out a™ third volume, and there is scarcely 
a chapter in either of the two volumes which we should willingly 
spare. It is not a very profound study of human nature which 
this little tale professes to embody. But all the study of human 
nature there is, is genuine, and the author has a vivacity, humour, 
and power of observation, sufficient to fill in the study of character 
with very keen and telling details of general description. 





MISS DORA GREENWELL’'S LACORDAIRE.* 

WE have so recently reviewed the voluminous life of Lacordaire 
by Pere Chocarne, that we shall confine ourselves here to charac- 
terizing what Miss Greenwell has added in this interesting little 
volume to make Lacordaire a living figure for English readers. 
And she has done mach. She has not only abbreviated the fuller 
life with great judgment, but she has brought many other 
materials to fill in the pictures of Lacordaire’s most intimate 
friends, —of Madame Swetchine, that spiritual and subtle, but yet 
powerful and ardent nature who described herself as illustrating 
Buffon’s planetary theory of the earth, in that she had surely been 
sometime ‘‘detached from a burning sun, and ever since growing 
gradually cooler,”—of Lamennais, that proud and absolute 
philosopher-priest, Catholic by choice, but Protestant by necessity, 
who, when once his ideal of the Chureh failed him, fell into de- 
spondency, and fostered a gloomy wrath almost like that of Ajax, 
—of Besson, whom once a Catholic soldier among his audience, 
too far off from him to catch his words, described as ‘a speak- 
ing crucifix,”—of Frederic Ozanam, the founder of the lay 
order of St. Vincent de Paul, of whom Lacordaire himself said 
** that he was one with whom all blooms quickly, and all comes into 
bloom at once, as if time and eternity were at work on them to- 
gether.” All these figures, most of which belonged to the group 
of which Lacordaire himself was the centre, Miss Greenwell has 
sketched with a skilful and vivid touch, bringing materials from 
their own writings to illustrate each of them more particularly. 
They add very much tothe picture. Fora Protestant it is difficult 
enough at first not to question the sincerity of such a medival 
zeal as Lacordaire’s. Lut it becomes impossible to question it, so 
soon as we find that those who grouped themselves round Lacor- 
daire were all of them of strong and original character, who 
exercised the sort of influence which never was yet exercised by 
any considerable group of the missionary class—we use the word 
‘*+missionary,” of course, in a moral, not a professional sense—with- 
out deep sincerity and disinterestedness as the true basis of their 
character. Llere and there, no doubt, we meet with a man of 
great moral force and influence, whose truthfulness of nature is 
and ever will be an open question to the historian. But then we 
do not find such a one becoming the ceutre of a set almost as inde- 
pendent and original as himself aud who retain thoroughly their 
love and reverence for him to the last. Lacordaire’s relations with 
such men as Lamennais, Ozanam, Besson, and such a woman as 
Madame Swetchine, was the best possible evidence of the profound 
earnestness and sincerity of his own character. The light reflected 
back upon a man’s character from his friends and correspondence 
often gives a truer glimpse of him than that derived from his own 
acts and words. Miss Greenwell has added not only to the charm 
but the impressiveness of her book by the outlines she has given 
us of these intellectual companions of Lacordaire’s life. 

The comparative independence, too, of her position as a bio- 
grapher from what is clearly a Protestant point of view,—though 
in what degree and manner Protestant it is rather difficult to tell, 
—adds to the value of this artistic little biography. Miss Green- 
well is quite frank in pointing out the moral inconsistency of 
Lacordaire’s apology for the Dominican Order with his own eager 
liberalism of theory, and she speaks with just severity of his inade- 
quate treatment of the Dominican share in the proceedings of the 
Inquisition,—nay, of St. Dominic's own share in those iniquitous 


Lacordaire’s special pleading on this head, and it gives us con- 
fidence in her on other matters :— 

“Ho lends himself with a special pleading, aliogether unworthy of 
his usual openness and candour, to the fiction that the Church never 
condemned any one to death, referring in this to what has been truly 
ealled the hypocrisy of the well known phrase ‘giving over the guilty 
to the secular arm.’ The sentence of the Inquisition concluded with 
this formulary :—‘The accused must bo abandoned to justice and the 
secular arm, which we pray and affectionately charge, as well and strongly 
as we can, to act towards the convicted with kindness and pity.’ Besides 
this, we are told toremember that the Church condemns no one for their 
opinions, only for ‘dogmatizing,’ or teaching those opinions to others. 
Arguments such as these, in the face of the historical facts they aro 
connected with, remind one of an anecdote recorded of Timour. At the 
taking of Aleppo, when the streets wore running deep with blood, and 
his soldiers busy collecting heads to frame his gigantic pyramid of 
skulls, he was quietly engaged in controversy with the doctors on points 
of law and discipline, labouring to prove to them—we are not told with 
what success—that he was himself a quiet and peaccable person, no 
lover of cruelty, and only the enemy of wicked and unbelieving persons.” 

On the subject, too, of his austerities and penances she speaks 
with similar freedom, pointing out that ‘there could be little 
real humiliation in being flogged by an adoring disciple, shedding 
tears over the strokes he is compelled to inflict ;” and she quotes 
against him very justly his own saying that “ our most painful 
mortifications are those which are not taken up by us at will, and 
which neither begin nor finish at our pleasure.” Yet Miss 
Greenwell criticizes this craving for voluntary suffering in 
Lacordaire with a very doubtful band. She is half inclined to the 
belief that all suffering, even involuntary or wxmoral pain, may be 
expiatory. She speaks, with what to us sounds an irrational super- 
stition, of the law of sacrifice to which ‘‘ the moth submits when 
it shrivels ‘in no ineffectual fire.’” The truth is that, as far as we 
know, the moth does not su)mit to this law of sacrifice at all. It 
is the victim of it, but in all probability quite involuntarily, and the 
only sense in which it may possibly be rightly termed ‘‘a law of 
sacrifice” at all to which the moth is a victim, is this,—that the 
principle which attracts it to the flame in which it perishes, may 
be so essential to the life and vitality of its species that the few 
may be said to die in order that the many may live. This is, 
however, but conjecture of the vaguest kind, and we confess that 
we see no value in the analogies derived from physical and animal 
nature for a law the whole meaning of which depends on the volun- 
tary and willing bearing of pain by one in order that another may 
be delivered from it. If Lacordaire believed that every stripe 
inflicted on his own back saved some other human being from an 
equal or much worse suffering,—he would have been quite right if 
he had let himself be slowly flogged to death. But then what a 
poor superstition, and one grounded in how poor a view of the 
Father and the Redeemer, this would have been! Nor, in spite of 
all his vague panegyric of vicarious suffering, can we make out 
that he really held it. We infer rather that his love of penance 
was due to a belief that every pang he suffered helped him to 
enter more deeply into his Lord’s nature, into the mystery 
of the crucifixion; — that he courted pain much less as the 
mode of winning peace for others, than as the mode of winning a 
new revelation for himself. Ile thought he saw His master more 
plainly when his own flesh was bleeding with self-inflicted pangs, 
than when he was well and strong. Otherwise he would never 
have insisted,—as he did theoretically, at least,—that penance 
should always stop short of injury to health. He held that he 
had aright to inflict on himself any suffering by which he could 
better understand his Lord, if it did not diminish the talents at 
that Lord’s disposal,—but this he evidently thought that he had no 
right todo. Penance was to him only another mode of access to 
Christ, another practical mode which came in aid of charity and 
purity of life. Just as you may say that to understand a painter 
you must have painted yourself, however badly,—so Lacordaire 
imagined that inorder to understand the divine crucifixion, he must 
voluntarily subject himself to some amoant of physical suffering. 
The superstition lies, as it seems to us, in comparing the suffering 
which our Lord did not court, but to which he simply submitted 
because it was ILis Father's will, to suffering invented freely and 
without the slightest external occasion. Could Lacordaire have 
said, when he was urging an adoring disciple to scourge him 
against the latter's own entreaties, ‘The cup which my Father 
hath given me, shall I not drink it ?” 

Sut though there is something that we cannot always concur 
in in Miss Dora Greenwell’s spiritual criticism, her criticism is 
always truthful in sentiment, aud she has very great pliancy of 
sympathy in entering into the heart of ideas not entirely her own 
The chapter on the Catholic Church’s ideas of solidarity, 





transactions. Miss Greenwell speaks with perfect candour of 
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} thoughtful, and exceedingly germaue to her subject. 


reversibility of spiritual sentences, and expiation is exceedingly 
Indeed, 
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without it, Protestants who have never read deeply in Cathelic 
literature would be in great danger of wholly misunderstanding 
Lacordaire. ‘ With them” [the Catholies], she says very justly 
and graphically, ‘‘intereessiou becomes a matter of business, a 
literal work of faith, which pursues the sinner with love, which 


weaves round the impenitent a network of prayer, from which he | 
That, no doubt, with its | 


may find it hard to extricate himself.” 
error and its truth,—its error in supposing that unless good men 
do this for their frail fellow-men, God does not love the frail 
sufficiently to do it for them Himself,—its truth in supposing 
that God does leave real room for human prayer to work in on 
Dehalf of others, though He does not trammel Ilis merey by 
making it conditional on ours,—is no doubt the key to much of 
Lac ordaire’s life. Miss Greenwell has shown that she can both 
interpret that Jife intellectually and represent it graphically, and her 
book deserves to outlive the generation which knew and admired 
Lacordaire’s eloquence, as one of the tersest, truest, and most 
graceful of the slighter biographies of a day which has produced 
even better things in biography than it has produced either in 
history or in any other department of literary art, except, perhaps, 
fiction. 


SAINT PAUL.* 

Trus little poem is a very remarkable production; remarkable 
both for the degree and for the kind of excellence which it attains, 
though that excellence is not of the highest order. Mr. Myers 
does not seem to us to show any promise of becoming a great poet. 
We find in his work no evidence of a really creative imagination, 
no poetic insight, intuition, inspiration (or whatever word we 
choose to express the mysterious faculty of opening up a new 
world of beanty). Nor has he a rapid and subtle play of thought 
and fancy ; his ideas are, for the most part, common-place, and 
developed rather than suggested. But if not a poet in the 
highest sense of the word, Mr. Myers is a poetical rhetorician of 
very unusual power; it is rare to find a writer who combines to 
such an extent the faculty of communicating feeling with the 
faculty of euphonious expression. His control of language and 
rhythm we might fairly call consummate, if he had the ars celare 
artem; if he could avoid excessive or obtrusive elaboration, and 
an occasionally extravagant usage of certain euphonic artifices. 
His arrangement of words is governed by an exquisite suscepti- 
bility not only to their sound, but to those more subtle harmonies 
that depend on their associations ; and he shows a skill rarely 
surpassed in using simple materials to produce complex effects 
of rhythm. Ile has chosen a new stanza, striking and fasci- 
mating at first, but, from its pair of double rhymes, ex- 
tremely difficult to maintain; and, as the basis of a long poem, 
open to obvious objections. It has an irresistible tendency to a 
rhythin so strongly accentuated that it almost inevitably wearies 
the ear after a time, and distracts the attention unpleasantly from 
substance to form. Mr. Myers’ manner bears a strong re:em- 
blance to Mr. Swinburne’s in one or two points, though it is so 
peculiar that to call it an imitation of the latter would convey a 
wrong idea. But he certainly has adopted, and even gone beyond, 

Mr. Swinburne’s practice of alliteration. Of course it is difficult 
to draw the line between use and abuse of this or any other trick 
of euphony : the trick will probably give pleasure up to the point 
at which it becomes offensive ; and that point will vary indefinitely 

with the reader. Mr, Swinburne (and Mr. Myers after him) seem 

to regard alliteration as a part of the machinery of melodious 

composition, as regular and universal as rhyming; ant there 

seems no reason why it should not become so, as of the two it is 

intrinsically the more subtle and refined method of gratifying our 

sense of harmony. Yet from habit, though alliterative words are 

no doubt more easy to find than chymes, especially double rhymes, 


the phrase has been modified to introduce them. When this is 
once suggested, the trick, discovered to be a trick, of course 
defeats its own end. 

The faults of Mr. Myers’ style are brought into special promi- 
nence by the nature of his subject. ‘The poem is a monologue or 
rhapsody supposed to be uttered by St Paul. Now, in an expres- 
sion of religious feeling we peculiarly require simplicity and sin- 
verity of tone, a rigid subordination of form to matter. The 
deliberate mellifluousness of Mr. Myers occasionally jars upon us 
in the more impassioned outbursts, and produces somewhat of the 
effect of a Ritualist conscious, in the midst of the most solemn 
ccremony, of the exquisite cut of his chasuble. Still this only 





* Saint Paul, By F. W. H. Myers. 


| happens occasionally, because Mr. Myers possesses in a high degree 
i the power of communicating feeling. He ean fuse his careful con- 
| structions of words and rhythms which would otherwise be too 
| individually noticeable into one stream of glowing and passionate 
| utterance. We have said that his poetical ideas are common. 
place, but they almost produce the effect of originality from the 
intensity with which they are apprehended, and the subtle and 
anxious fidelity with which this apprehension is expressed. The 
following simile will afford an illustration of this :— 





“Lo as some bard on isles of the Aegean 
Lovely and eager when the earth was young, 
Burning to hurl his heart into a pacan, 
Praise of the hero from whose loins he sprung ;— 


“Te, I suppose, with such a care to carry, 
Wandered disconsolate and waited long, 
Sniting his breast, wherein the notes would tarry, 
Chiding the slumber of the seed of song: 
“Then in the sulden glory of a minute 
Airy and excellent the proém came, 
Rending his bosom, for a god was in it, 
Waking the seed, for it had burst in flame.” 


Here there is little originality of idea, and too much expansion ; 


| still, the more we examine it, the more we see that every word is 


made to tell, and that doubly, both in sound and sense. 

The title and pian of the poem show a certain want of dramatic 
or historical facuity. ‘The rhapsody is not, in substance, very 
much more appropriate to St. Paul than to any other passionate 
mystic. Indeed, in some respects it is less appropriate; as the 
devotion of St. Paul, however intense and fervent, has always self- 
restraint, and if we may use the term, manliness ; whereas there 
is a feminine tenderness and effusion in these sentiments which 
seem to belong to a mystic of a different type, St. Francis of 
Assisi, for example. Putting this aside, we think, Mr. Myers has 
followed and rendered the various moods of mysticism, the dia- 
pason of religious hope, fear, joy, aud anguish with equal fidelity 
and force. 

The rich, warm colouring which he has shed over his subject 

forms a not unpleasing contrast with the subdued grey tone in 
which religious sentiment is usually expressed among us. The 
latter treatment seems more natural and, therefore, more sugges- 
tive of depth and sincerity ; but the passionate, ecstatic feeling 
forms a better motive of lyrical poetry. 
The poem is attractive from its patient evenness of work and 
unobtrusive variety of movement. It has none of the faults of 
immaturity except excess of artitice ; of the crudeness, 
obscurity, inequality, the impaticut carelessness, the self-defeating 
effort that usually mark the beginnings of a new poetic style. 
The following is a fair specimen of this elaborate and grandilo- 
quent, yet highly effective manner :— 


none 


“ East the forefront of habitations holy 
Gleamed to Engedi, shone to Laeglaim ; 
Softly thereout and from thereunder slowly 
Wandered the waters, and delayed, and came. 
“Then the great stream, which having seen he showeth, 
Hid from the wise but manifest to him, 
Flowed and arose, as when Euphrates flowoth, 
Rose from the ankles till a man night swim. 
“Even with so soft a surgo and an increasing, 
Drunk of the sand and thwarted of the clod, 
Stilled and astir and checked and never-ceasing 
Spreadeth the great wave of the grace of God; 








“ Bears to tho marishes and bitter places 
Healing for hurt and for their poisons balm, 
Isto after isle in infinite embraces 
Floods and enfolds and fringes with the palm.” 


Some of these lines show an unusual power of compelling the 
broken and monosyllabic utterance of English to continuous flexi- 
the former are much more likely than the latter to suggest that | bility 

ba ' a . 


Mr. Myers can also command a more braced and rapid 


movement, as in the following :— 


“ What can we do, o’er whom tho unbeholden 
Hangs in a night with which wo cannot cope? 
What but look sunward, and with faces golden 
Speak to each other softly of a hope? 
“Can it be true, the grace Ho is declaring ? 
Oh let us trust Him, for his words are fair! 
Man, what is this, and why art thou despairing ? 
God shall forgive thee all but thy despair.” 


The close is conventionally triumphant; but the motive of the 
I 


triumph is fine and unconventional, not the prospect of heavenly 
happiness, but tie contemplation of the long line of saints aud 
religious herovs, shining like stars before the dawn. 








London: Macmillan, | 
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— 
HARIRIS ARABIC ASSEMBLIES.* 
yar chasm which parts the Western from the Eastern nations is 
one of the greatest and most enduring facts in history. Each 
circle of nations has existed almost from the birth of history apart, 
knowing little and caring less for the other. What have the 
ancient Greeks to tell us even of the Persians, with whom they 
came into constant contact, generally but not always hostile? or 
of the Armenians, or even of the tribes of Asia Minor of Oriental 
origin, although their own settlements actually bordered on the 
jands of these, and must have included within their walls a large 
immigrant population from the adjoining districts? Curious 
religious rites must have been practised in their streets, Eastern 
ballads must have been sung under their windows, evidences of 
no mean civilization among their neighbours must have met them 
everywhere ; yet how much do we learn of all this from the great 
historian of Halicarnassus in that very district, no mean observer 
of manners and customs? The very term “ Barbarian "—though 
not used in the offensive sense which now attaches to it—of itself 
proves a want of interest, and therefore of discrimination, in all 
that concerned their Eastern neighbours. Even of the Phoenicians 
they thought they had discovered enough when they found the great 
Phoenician god to be their own Hercules, and the chief goddess to be 
their Aphrodite, though these identifications were as superficial as 
possible. So with the Romans—how much did they know or care of 
the kingdom and people of Mithridates, or of the Parthians, with 
whom they came into the closest and not most agreeable contact ? 
‘They were all Barbarians alike, whatever evidences of ancient 
civilization and present admirable organization met the eyes of 
their not always victorious legions. In later times the rise and 
rapid spread of Islam added the embitterment of religious dif- 
ferences to the previous estrangement. Yet it is a great mistake 
to look on this as the cause of the modern separation. It can be 
so considered only by those who look no further back than to 
Mohammed; but if we look further back to the older times we 
have just indicated, we see the same estrangement still existing, 
and can regard Islam only as the greatest index of the difference 
of feeling between the West and the East, which from the strong 
dormant religious feeling which it awaked, gave expression and 
roused into action, but certainly did not create a spirit strongly 
antagonistic to the Western civilization. 

Yet this chasm is surely not destined to last for ever. We can- 
not boast that the Orientals have everything to learn and nothing 
to teach. ‘This idea is summarily confuted by the fact that all 
spiritual or revealed religion—all religion, that is, which has any 
element of permanence in it—has come from them. Moses and 
Jesus were as truly Orientals, in spirit as well as in birth, as 
Mohammed. ‘Theidea of the bond between God and Man, in- 
volving mutual obligations and affections, appears as the natural 
popular faith in the Hast in all ages. In Europe it had to be 
distinctly inculeated as a doctrine, and was only gradually and 
slowly received. The Oriental is by birth and inmost nature 
religious ; the European, even after so many ages of Christianity, 
is so more by education (educing the dormant feeling) than by any 
necessity of his nature. Of course the Western civilization has 
countervailing virtues which do not come by nature to the Oriental. 
Truth and honour among men as men—as distinguished from mere 
kindliness to guests and neighbours—is characteristic of the 
Western world, and certainly not of the Eastern. But the great 
fact remains that there is much to give and to take on both sides, 
which forces on us the belief that in the providence of God the 
estrangement is not to last for ever. 

The present age is an auspicious one for such an approximation 
as we desire. We have no longer the obscurantist religious fana- 
ticism of the Middle Ages, which could see in the Infidels only 
the enemies of God, and acknowledged no duty towards them but 
that of extermination; nor the atheism of the last century, which 
would deem all human faiths equaily worthless. Our historians 
feel themselves impelled, not by idle curiosity, but by a sense of 
duty, to lock at both sides of the shield. Writers like Washing- 
ton Irving and Prescott have contributed a very powerful influence, 
and shown us how much goodness and knowledge was possessed 
by the ‘impostor’ Mohammed and his followers, and by the hated 
Moors of Spain. 

It is surprising how little their good example has been followed 
up in this country by men able to introduce us, as they do not, 
into the interior workshops of the Arabic literature. ‘The number 
of Englishmen who have some acquaintance with Arabic (the 
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language of Indian law) must be very considerable ; tho-e who, 
from their position in some part of our vast Eastern Empire, or at 
our Oriental diplomatic or consular stations, miyit have it, is prob- 
ably still greater ; yet how few have given us translations of even 
the most noted works of Arabic literature, or anthologies as speci- 
mens of works too large to be profitably translated entire! ‘To 
the Germans, with none of our great opportunities, and the French 
with far fewer, we are indebted for almost all our books of this 
kind. We therefore hail with a special gratification the book we 
have selected for review. 

If Mr. Chenery had simply wished to give us an idea of some 
of the masterpieces of Arabic literature, he might have done so 
with infinitely less labour to himself, and possibly with handsomer 
acknowledgment from his critics and readers, by choosing some 
other and easier work. But he seems to be made of iron; no 
labour daunts him. He selects the most intricate and diffi- 
cult writer among the Arabic classics ; whose every line contains 
an obscure allusion, a play upon words, a rhetorical device of some 
sort; on whom voluminous commentaries have been written to 


make the work intelligible to the writer's countrymen. And he 
has done well in choosing Hariri. ‘The man who can translate 


Hariri ought ; let easier books be left to smaller scholars. Mr. 
Chenery might, perhaps, have won more popularity by choosing 
a less difficult book, but he has preferred to lay the foundation of 
@ great reputation among scholars, which we think he will achieve 
by this bold venture. Nor is it this ambition only or principally 
which probably guided him to Hariri. In receiving a translation 
from a rich and varicd foreign literature like the Arabic we 
welcome most warmly the most characteristic works, which show 
the peculiar mind and habits of the nation most clearly. Many 
refined German critics consider Goethe's Jphigeuia a more perfect 
work than Just; but an Englishman who is looking out for a 
specimen of German literature would far rather have the purely 
German play than the mere imitation of a Greek drama. So 
here ; Hariri’s rhetoric and ingenuity may not be to our taste, but 
they are intensely Arabic, and therefore to the enlightened reader 
far more welcome than even such lyrics as might have flowed from 
Petrarch’s pen. We should read foreign literature as we should 
travel in foreign countries, to eularge our insular ideas, and see 
things (for the time being) as others sce them, and not reserve 
our praise for those things only of which we can say, How Euglish ! 
If on returning home we fiud that we return to the old love, still 
the change of scene and the new experiences have been good fox 
us, as they must at least have shown us life, virtue, and inteilect 
possible under other conditions than we had known. Let no one, 
therefore, be deterred from looking into Hariri by any such ob- 
servation as that his mode of writing is very foreign to English 
taste. 

“Abdi Mohammed al Kasim ibn ‘Ali ibn Mohammed ibn ‘Othman al 
Hariri was born at Basra [often spelt Bussorah, from the corrupt modern 
pronunciation], in the year 446 of the Hijra (A.D. 1054 or 1055), and he 
died in 515 (1121-2) or 516 (1122-3), in his native city. His life was, there- 
fore, contemporary with the first Crusade, and the irruptions of the Chris- 
tian hosts added much to the political troubles amid which his lot was cast. 
The whole aspect of the Mohammedan world has changed since the days 
when Basra, with its sister and rival city Kufa, had been founded by 
the victorious Arabs of ‘Omar's Khalifate. Power had passed from the 
Arab race in Syria and Irak. . . . . . In tho boyhood of Iaviri, Toghril 
Beg, the grandson of Seljuk [tho Turkish conqueror], had been con- 


“or 
firmed by the powerless Khalif Al Ka’im bi-amr allah in all his con- 


quests, loaded with honours, saluted as King of the East and West, and 
endowed with the hand of the Khalif’s daughter. In the next reign, 
that of Al Muktadi, the Seljuk Turks captured Jerusalem, and by their 
outrages against the Christian pilgrims excited the Western nations to 
the Crusade.” 
But the political and military decline of the Arabs in Asia, anil 
the extinction of the Khalifate of Bagdad by the Turkish con- 
quests, was by no means the knell of Arabic art and literature. 
As Mr. Chenery well says, ‘In Asia the Arabs were to the 
/ northern invaders all, and more than all, that the Greeks were to 
| the Romans.” The ‘Turks had recently adopted the religion of 
| Islam; but the language of its Scriptures put them in religious 
matters in complete dependence on the Arabs. The activity of 
the Arabs in literature of all kinds of course added enormously to 
the hold which, as custodians of the Scriptures, they had over the 
illiterate Turks. The literature of the Khalifate, therefore, con- 
tinued to be as Arabic as before. It is, however, a priori improb- 
able, and contrary to frequent actual experience, that the loss of 
nationality or of freedom should make no difference in the cha- 
'racter of the literature. In this case we may surely regard the 
| excessive scholasticism of the Arabic writers, their taste for the 
| oddest and idlest literary conceits, their wonderful elaboration of 
‘the forms of diction alongside of perfect poverty of matter, their 
pleasure in obscurity of style, and their addiction to writing large 
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commentaries only rendered necessary by this very obscurity, as 
largely due to their political subjection. ‘These characteristics are : -Silhegy s Baae . 2 
ften. but. if res é al 1 inl ness of his ways.—Nor did quict possess me, nor did patience fit With 
often, but, if our view be correct, erroneously, treated as inherent me, until I asked him, ‘ What led thee to feign blindness ; thou, with thy 
in the Arabian character. We find them most where the political | journeying in desolate places, and thy traversing of wildernesses, ang 
sphere is the narrowest ; and least of all in Mohammed himself, | thy pushing into far lands?’ But . . . . he sharpened his look up 
whose mission is generally admitted to have been mainly prompted ; ™° and recited :— 
: : a “se 8 » | ‘Since Time (and he is the father of mankind) makes himself blind to the right} 
by his experience of very similar unrealities in the only form of | ‘)5° bernard glial makes Bimneclt Wind to ths rigeg, 


Christianity that met his gye, that of the clever but degenerate | 1, too, have assumed blindness, so as to bo called a brother of it;—whet wondep 
is that one should match himself with his father ¢ 
Byzantines. 





ae 
twin balls, and lo! the two lights of his face kindled like the Farkadig 
And I was joyful at the safety of his sight, but marvelled at the strange, 





: eed ’ Then said he to me, ‘ Rise, and go to the closet, and fetch me alkali that 
But a literature of this kind might, nevertheless, have great | may clear the eye, and clean the hand.’ . . . . . Then I rose to do what 


merits. The school of Basra had even in the first century of the | he bade... .. But whenT returned... : . I found that the hall was 
Hijra fixed the Arabic grammar, a matter of the greatest im- | Pty, and that the old man and woman had fled away.—Then was 
. ’ ‘ 4 | extreme in anger at his deceit, and I pressed on his track in search of 
portance to the language of a conquering race, which would be | him,—But he was as one who is sunk in the sea, or has been borne aloft 
: . s. se! _ 
adopted by foreign and subject peoples, who would corrupt it if | to the clouds of heaven.” 
it had not been previously sufficiently studied to be fixed beyond | In this passage many phrases occur which obviously demand q 
the danger of corruption through mere ignorance. It need | commentary, which is amply and ably supplied, and yet not over. 
scarcely be added that the standard by which it was thus /ived | done, by Mr. Chenery. ‘Tis first volume contains 162 pages of 
c snacc} F ’ wy she ’ “° . 6 pies ° . 
was the Koran, and the speech of Mohammed's own tribe. The! translation of the origina! text, and 378 pages of introduction and 
school of Basra had retained, and even added to, its importance, | notes. ‘The second volume will complete the work. 
up to the time of Hariri. His predecessor, of a name as long as 
Hariri’s, but known as Badi’ az Zeman, or the Wonder of the Time, 
composed the first Makimat, or Assemhly,—or Séance, as De Sacy 
calls it. ‘This was a new forin of literature, which became very 
popular with both writers aud readers, from the scope it gave to 
the introduction of any number and any kind of stories, serious, 
comic, religious, or moral. It is conducted in the first person by 
a narrator who is supposed to be speaking to a circle of listeners | neptt iol lding. M its Mal eal 
. . | 0 Su turkey an ug. 3 reover, WG TLILNK tual We ha 
who form the Assembly; but being too long for delivery at one | ©? $0 much turkey and plum pudding. Moreover, wo think that we have 
aaa ¢: ates ma 1 sia ; . | done our duty towards such books already. It seems to us as if for the 
sitting, it is divided into a number of sittings (herein resembling | é 7 : 
, rs : aa . ; last month our literary columns had been full of holly berries, and the 
the Arabian Nights); hence the plural title. In his wanderings | ‘ : . 
tl t ines ! ‘ ‘ ; ©" | only mental food we had put before our readers consisted of the mince 
‘ r sts r sats ¢ rlovea rOVISE 2 che Fa , ’ s 
le narrator cons untly meets a ¢ ever improvisatore, ac aracter | pies of fancy. Wo looked forward to almost a year’s respite. But we 
as native to the Arabs as to the Neapolitans; and hears him | 


pee é : . “| are undeceived, and all we can do is to put as good a face as we can on 
declaiming to his knot of listeners, now in one form, and now in | the matter. We begin with a handsome book ealled Poetry of the Year, 


another, sometimes at a funeral in the garb of an ascetic speaking | oy, Pastorals from our Poets Mlustrative of the Seasons (Griffin). The 
deep religious sentiments on death and judgment, sometimes at a | selections are chiefly taken from poets of a bygone age, and are, as they 
feast in a merry vein; but always opening the purse-strings of | could hardly fail to be, happy. But the illustrations form the feature 
his hearers before he concludes, and then discovered by the narra- | of the volame. They are chromo-lithographs from drawings by Birket 
tor, who has been carried away by his eloquence as much as any Foster, Harrison Weir, Creswick, David Cox, E. V. B., and others. 
of the hearers, and seen in his real character as a scamp and a| Viewed at a little distance, some of them are very pretty, and reproduce 
hypocrite. ‘Though the reiteration of the dénouement makes the the effect of good water-colour drawings. But they must not be looked 
trick seem stale, and the number of ‘ Assemblies’ which the into too closely, or their charm is apt to vanish. The Wore ; of the 
world would stand must surely be limited, there is humour | — ok nappa ed pe go ee as 
pd ve bia _ “ ats, 4 oe il caged onengr in the! Evangelists.” These meditations are taken from the old divines, and are 
working out. The Assemblies of Hariri are written in rhymed accompanied by photographs oi the works of the old painters. Some of 
prose—a curious species of composition, of which the Arabs are | 4, photographs are aptly chosen and are extremely beautifal, “ The 
very fond. Mr. Chenery institutes a sort of comparison between Virgin and Child,” from Raphael's San Sisto, forming the frontispiece, 
this and the Hebrew Biblical poetry. ‘There also there is no regular | and another exquisite Raphael, a grand, sombre Rembrandt, and a 
alternation of long and short syllables, but the verse consists of | fine Veroneso facing some of the later pages. Our other books 
two or more members of about equal length, readily appre-| are for children. Routledye's Coloured Scrap-Book: (Routledge) is 
hended by the parallelism of language and thought in the | a very curious assortment. There are pictures in it of all kinds 
members. In the Hebrew, indeed, ryhme is not introduced ;/ and of all qualities. They have no natural connection with each 
the Arabs make the members still more evident by rhyming the | other, and the connection created for them by the text is purely 
final words. Itis a higher style than plain prose, and couched , #rbitrary. However, some of them aro vigorous, a Se Sa 
in more ornate language; and is therefore well suited to the nar- | 4 all are gaudy. These omens will, perhaps, esau children to the 
rative of these Assemblies. | mixture of Jack and Jill with Joseph and his Brethren, and show them 
| that there is some bond of unity between cats playing at croquet and 
| the Little Boy Blus and his horn, The History of Prince Perrypets, a 
| 





r r 
CURRENT LITERATURE. 
acinar 

A Betatep Batcu or Girt-Booxs.—In spite of our pre-Christmas 
efforts, some of the books of that season remain to be noticed. They 
wear a rather dejocted appearance, coming in so late, and we are tempted 
to liken them to the indigestion and need of medicine which follow close 


” 








We have not space to quote a whole assembly, and the humour 
is scarcely apparent in a mere fragment; but the following may Fairy Tale, by L. 8. K. (Saunders and Otley), is rather insane. Non- 
give some idea of the seventh, all the verses not absolutely neces- | sense is all vory well in its way, indeed, we sometimes prefer it to what 
sary being omitted :— | is too manifestly sense. But this story is often nonsense run wild, and 

“ Now when the congregation of the prayer court was gathered, and good ideas are spoiled by being passed over too quickly in search of 
the crowding took men's breath, There appeared an old man in a pair of | others which look still more promising when they are seen at a distance. 
cloaks, and his eyes were closed:—And he bore on his arm what was | Tho conception of one night in the year on which all the large animals 


like a horse-bag, and had for a guide an old woman like a goblin.— | come small and the small ones grow large is highly amusing, and the 
Then he stopped, as stops one tottering to sink, and greeted with the 


greeting of him whose voice is feeble. —And when he had made an end | Picture of a iti. dog running away from . — oe ged 
of his salutation ho circled his five fingers in his wallet,—and brought | carries out the intentions of tho text. Nor is this the only fun in the 
forth scraps of paper that had been written on with;coloura of dyes in| book by any means. But many other funny parts are laboured, and 
the season of leisure,—And gave them to his old beldame, bidding her to | there is such an evident desire to be extravagant that we fancy an 
detect each simple one.” ...... Said Al Harith, son of Hammam, 
“ Now when I had looked on the garb of the verses, I longed for a know- | _ 3 RD, Read, ae fs she F itake 0s 
ledge of him who wove it, the broiderer of its pattern... .... Then| ¥°® do not laugh senior, cena - ee on “9 “6 roped ns 
did the old woman hasten back, retracing her path to seek her scroll; and | (Routledge), is an unpretending book of rhymes anc ae 
when she drew near to mo I put with the paper a dirhem and a mite:—| tions. Tho pictures are pretty, and seem to bear faint traces of tho 
And said to her, ‘If thou hast a fondness for the polished, the engraved signature of Oscar Pletsch, while the marks of his hand are much 
(and I pointed to the dirhem), show me the secret, the obscure ;—But if stronger. Some cf them, too, are better than the drawings in former 
thou willest not to explain, take then the mite and begone,’—Then sho ublications by the same artist. Stories from French History: a Book 
inclined to the getting of that whole full moon, the bright-faced, the | P a M hingt ~ * 1 Otley) er 
large. . .. . . Butit troubled my heart that perchance it was Aba Zayd |./2” Children, by A. M. Lus lington (Saun¢ sate OO cago tbe oo 
who was indicated, and my grief kindled at his mishap with his eyes. . . . | almost every reign, and give the youngest historical students a 
So I cleaved to my place, but made his for'm the fetter of my sight, until | fair knowledgo of the chief incidents marking the life of each French 
the sermon was ended, and to leap to him was lawful.—Then I went monarch. Briefly and simply told, the accounts of Clovis and Charle- 
briskly to him and examined him in spite of the closing of his eyelids. magne, of the Sicilian Vespers and the Massacre of St. Bartholomew, 
And lo! my shrewdness was as the shrewdness of Ibn ‘Abbis, and my | 7 fe 1 es ‘Stems in the Eeen Mack oll ples vealded 
discernment as the discernment of Iyis.—So at once I made myself | °f Joan of Are and the Man in the tron Slask will please } 
known, and presented him with one of my tunics, and bade him to my| readers. Silver Lake; or, Lost in the Snow, by R. M. Ballantyne 
bread. ..... Then he opened his eyes, and stared round with the | (Jackson, Walford, and Hodder), is a most adventurous story, the scene 


anxious face appearing from behind the puppet show and asking why 
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which is laid i in the backwoods of America. A fight with a tribe of 
Indians and the massacre of several whites would seem sufficiently | 
exciting for the central interests of the book, but more space is devoted 
to the fate of two children who are carried off by the Tndians, and who | 
make their escape without assistance. If we are expected to believe | 
that two young children, a boy and a girl, made their way through tho | 
backwoods, lived on fish and gamo of their own catching and shooting, 
killed a bear in a trap, and finally returned home after a year's absence, | 
we must say that Mr. Ballantyne counts on our possessing considerable | 
credulity. Perhaps, however, he does not care about his story being 
believed as long as it is read. We can recommend it for reading. 
Told in the Twilight ; or, Short Stories for Long Evenings, by Sidney | 
Daryl (Jackson, Walford, and Hodder), do not bear a strong light. Most 
of the incidents seem familiar to us already, and their present dress 

does not improve them. The Little Oxleys, by Mrs. W. Dinzey Burton | 
(Routledge), is the name of the last book on our list, and the least in | 
size, which led to its being put to the top of the pile, and to our | 
beginning with the bottom. But our last book is one of our best; the | 
children are thoroughly natural, and children’s nature implies a copious | 
fund of interest and amusement. We can hardly find a better phrase | 
to describe Mrs. Dinzey Burton's story, but we almost hope some of our | 
readers will not believe us. It will be pleasanter for them to light on 
the merit of the book themselves than to take it on trust from a critic. 

The Family: its Duties, Joys, and Sorrows. By Count A. de Gasparin. 
(Jackson, Walford, and Hodder.)—For an English public we fear that 
the tone of this book will seem too French, too gushing, too revolu- 
tionary. Whon Count Gasparin argues that separation from parents is 
too painful for young children, and that the mental efforts imposed by 
schools are too severe, we seo that he is writing for those who are not 
ashamed to show their natural susceptibilities, and to whom a school 
means a place of learning. It would, no doubt, be well if English 
people were not ashamed of feeling, aud did not think that hardening 
renders hardy. But overybody kuows that English boys are not sent 
to school in order that they may learn. One of the best touches in the 
Caxtons is the satisfaction expressed by Mr. Caxton when Pisistratus 
is wholly cured of his love of books by going to school. Some of us 
think that the change of life is made at too early a period, and that 
boys might with advantage remain children a little longer. What 
Count Gasparin says about the necessity of frankness and confidence 
between parents and children scems to us extremely wise, and there 
are many other passages in his book with which we agree to the full. 
In his eyes romps are an article of faith, he tells us, and this sentence 
alone entitles him to rank as an authority. 

The neid of Virgil. Books I. and II. Translated into English 
verse in the Spenserian stanza. By Edward Fairfax Taylor. (Bell and 
Daldy.)—Whatever we may think of the wisdom of superaddirg the 
difficulties of the Spenserian stauza to those of translation, we must say 
that Mr. Taylor has triumphed over both. Of course his victory is not 
complete, nor his translation perfect. We have faults to find both with 
his theory and his practice. But he has given us some striking lines, 
and even some striking passages; he has entered into the spirit of his 
author, and reproduced it in English. In the descriptionof the storm which 
meets the Trojan floct, one stanza (the fourteenth of the first book) is 
The “ mountain-heap of billows, gaunt, abrupt,” 


especially vigorous. 


strikes us as a fine image, though not quite the samo as that of the 
original. Again, the winds rushing out “in wodged array” almost 


improve on the “velut agmine facto” of Virgil. As to the Spenserian 
stanza, we agree with Mr. Taylor that it imparts a majestic march to 
the English version, but it often renders it impossible for the translator 
to observe the breaks of the Latin. Thus, in the second stanza there 
ought to be a pause in the middle. The tenth and eloventh stanzas 
ought to run into each other, and so should the fifteenth and sixteenth. 
Even in original poetry the Spenserian stanza is apt to conflict with the 
due pauses of the sense. In a translation this becomes painfally obvious. 

Le Chevrier: Vie Rustique. Par Verdinand Fabre. 
(Hachette.)—A rough, rude pastoral, true to many a modern Arcadia. 
English readers will have some difliculty in mastering the style, which 
is impregnated with a rustic element, and which often makes us think 
of the griof that the provincialisms of English novels must cause the 
This and the length of the story will be against it, but 
overcome, our patience is to some extent 


Scines de la 


foreign reader. 
if those two obstacles are 


rewarded. There is a rugged force in many of the scenes and descrip- 
tions. We are given a glimpse into an almost savage life—that of the 


peasants in the Cévennes. The picture is not attractive. The story is 
alternately wild and gloomy. But M. Fabro manages to interest us with 
ahero who has none of the elements of romance, with a heroine who 
breaks every law of the kingdom of novels, and with a set of minor 
characters who are quite in keeping with the two principal ones. 
Clerical Testimony in Favour of Total Abstinence. F.lited by the Rev. 
Thomas Rooke, M.A. (Tweedio.)—Certain clergymen have found that 
by signing the pledge they were able to persuade others to follow their 
example. If they exhorted the drunkard to be sober he always asked if 
they abstained from all liquor, and so long as they took their one or two 
glasses he claimed to be allowed his ten or twouty. To deprive him of 
this argument they have become total abstainers, and their self-denial 


} and 19. 


them that even their oxample induces few drunkards to sign the pledge, 
and that half the drunkards who do sign it relapse. If so, the experi- 
ment can hardly be considered successful. Whether it ought to succeed 
is quite another thing. 

Biographies and Miscellaneous Papers. By Washington Irving. 
, Collected and arranged by Pierre Irving. (Bell and Daldy.)—Theso 
| papers will not add to their author's reputation, but some of them aro 
| not unworthy of his name, and will be read with interest. The Spanish 
legends, which occupy about a third of the velume, are curious, and wo 
are not surprised at the charm they possessed for Irving. But if they 


| are read by others, it will be rather owing to his name and the g:ace of 


his style than to their subjects, and some may wish that he had been 


| better employed. 


Routledge’s New Handbook of Croquet. By Edmund Routledge. 


| (Routledge.)—A code is as much wanted for croquet as for the higher 


branches of the law, and Mr. Routledge’s rules are so clumsy and illogi- 
cal that he by no means supplies the deficiency. If woe compare tho 
note on rule 33 with that on rule 38 we find a direct contradiction. As 
instances of confused thought aud language we may cite rules 12, 15, 
None of the points involved in these rules are at all difficult, 
but Mr. Routledge has made them almost incomprehensible. 

Treland before the Union: a Sequel to the Sham Squire. By W. J. Fitz- 
patrick. (Dublin: Kelly.)—A rudis indigestaque moles of jobs and atroci- 
ties, some under cover of law, others under cover of order, and all of them 
a deep reproach to England. It is fortunate for us that Mr. Fitzpatrick 
has not the art of telling a plain tale, and cannot make use of his mate- 
They will be made use of some time or other, and then they will 
to disarm, and will 


rials. 
explain much of that hostility which we now have 
show why later justice does not suffice to expiate cruelty. 

The Art of Public Speaking. By Samuel Neil. Public Meetings, and 
how to Conduct them. By Samuel Neil. (Houlston and Wright.)—We 
ean hardly think that the first of these two little manuals will be useful 
to any one. The second may be of servico to those who are new to 
public meetings, and are suddenly called upon to oceupy the platform. 
Under such circumstances any advico would be accepted. To write on 
pubtic speaking is not so easy. 

Musical Development ; or, Remarks on the Spirit of the Principal 
Musical Forms. By Joseph Goddard. (Murby.)—Philosophical criticism 
of the high msthetic order is apt to glide over the mind so imperceptibly 
that when you come to the end of a sentence you find you have forgotten 
the beginning. We are sorry to say that Mr. Goddard's book had this 
effect upon us. 

Stella, and other Poems. By Florenz. (Blackwood.)—Tho spangled 
blue with which this volume is bound makes it fit to lie on a drawing- 


room table. The contents are a secondary consideration. 
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NOTICE to CORRESPONDENTS and | 
CONTRIBUTORS. —The Editor cannot under- 
taxe the responsibility of returning MS. of which 
he cannot avail himself: Lt is suggested that Cor- 

spondents and Contributors should keep Copies 
of suc A Doe uments as they value. 
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GARDEN. 

Under the sole management of Mr, JOLIN RUS 
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“wire 1 GOOSE WITH THE GOLDEN E 
ch, the GRAND COMIC CHRI SIMAS 
entitled, THis BABES IN THis YOD; 


P ANrowie, $ 
: UIN ROBIN HOOD AND HIS . | 
acters by Mesers. J. Clarke, Stoy 
1e, and W. iH Payne; Mesdames Aimy 
rence Eveleigh, and 
. Payne; Columbine, 
b; oa teed Mr. Paul erring; and Clowa, 

y Payne, 

we at 7 and terminst 

:. 33 and 2s; pit, 2s 6d; gaile ry, 1s. 
s open from 10 till 5, 
Mo: ning performances every Wednesday and Satur- 
) o'clock. Children under Twelve admitied to 

ng Performances—on puyment at the dvors | 
t half price. 
fg ROYAL, DRURY LANE, 

Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. F. B.C! 

Moraing Performance of the Pa: 
next, and every Wednesday and 
Feb. 15. On Wednesday Mornin : 
Duke of York's 
r band, will attend. Children and schools 
t reduced prices to the following parts of the 
—Stalls, dress circle, and first circle, for 
g Performance only.—On Monday, Jan. 6, and 
luring the week, will be pe red HONEYDOVE'S 
TROUBLES. After which the Gr wnd Christnivs Pan- 
tomime, writen by E. L. Blanchard, Esq., entitled FAW 
FEE FO FUM; or, Harlequin Jack the Giant-Killer. 
‘The scenery by Mr. William Beverley, The charac- 
ters in the opening : Miss Poole, Merdimes Edith 
Stuart, Kate Harfleur, and Mil is Touraeur, pre- 
mi ‘re dinseuse; Mr. Joseph i :, Moreland, 

. B. Johvstone, Masters E. Lewis, F, Charles, F, Rus- 
sell, and Master Percy Roselle. y* ihe I , 
(forming a treble company), Messrs. Ha 
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Charles Lauri, and Tom Dot, clown 

jarues, Morris, and Master Russell, pantaloc 

Cormack, S. Saville, and Algur, Harlequins; 

Sidney and Jelina, sprites; Madlles, Fanny Lauri, 
Advle Marion, and Eugénie Valckenaere, colunbines, 


atait lion the Gro- 
Madame Fredreka 
under the 





‘The Juvenile Christy's Minstrei< 
tesque ; and the celebrated Sk ters, 
and Mr, Elliott. The whole produced 
immediate d'rection of Mr. Edwar 1s Stirling. 
Privi ute boxes, one, two, thr 2¢, for i 
3) 








Doo rs open at half-past six, the perto rmance to com- 


mence diate seven o'clock. 


- AZENBY and SON'S Pic KL ES, S, 

de gent CES, and CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZ (BY 
und SON, proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Ma: mine turers of the Pick and Condi- | 
ments so long and favour by their | 
name, are c mipelle d to cantis el the 
ufe rior preperations which put up and lal 
close imitation of their goods, with a view to1 stead 
the public, Consume hi iving difficulty in procuring 
the Genuine Arti Tor f informed that 
they ean be had direct t fr mm the Manufacturers, at their 
Foreign Warehouse, 6 Edwards street, Portman 
square, Lon-lon, W. 

Priced Lists post free 
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the well known labe 
This label is protected by r 
Chancery of the #th July, 1853, 21 
be genui 

E. LAZENBY and SON, « 
man square, London, as so! 
for Harvey's Sauce, are compe! 
from the fact that their labeis ave close 
a view to deceive purchasers. 

Sold by all respectable Grocer: 
men, 
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8, Druggists, and Oil- 


GENUINE CIGARS SUI PL IE D AT 
PRICES 
The French Penny “ Bor: deaux ” and the Three- 
penny “ Hav annah ’ specially recommended. 
109 Strand, W.C. R. SMITH, Manager. 


{HRISTMAS PRESENTS for all who 

J court the gay and festive scenes. —ROWLAND'S 
MACASSAR OIL creates and sustains a luxuriant head 
of hair. Rowland’s Kalydor renders the skin soft, 
fair, and blooming, and eradicates all defects. Row- 
land's Odonto or Pearl Dentifrice imparts a pearl-like 
whiteness to the teeth, strengthens the gums, and gives 
a pleasing fragrance to the breath, Sold by chemists 
and perfumers, Ask for * Rowland’s ” article. 

















FQRE ‘EDOM rrom COUGHS 1x Tex 

MINUTES AFTER Usk 1S INSURED BY Dr. 
LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS.—From Mr. W. J 
Dale, chemist, 65 Queen Sirect, Portsea: “From the 
immense sale I have had of Dr. Locock’s Wafers 
throughout this populous locality, I must do you the 
justice to say that I consider them invaiuable for 
coughs, colds, asthma, &c.” To singers they are in- 
valuable for clearing and strengthening the voice. 
Price Is. 13., 2s, Od., 4s. 6d., and ils. per bex, Sold by | 
all draggists, 

















A agent, or at the Oftice, 1 Wellington street, Strand, 


"ys Warranted. — The most 
varied assortment of TABLE CUTLERY in the | 
wor'!d, all warranted, is on sale at WILLIAM 8S. BUR- | 
TON’S, at prices that are remuucrative only because of 
the largeness of the sales, 

















a 
Eg 
as | 
Ivory Handles, eB | 
} a = 
a 
al a. @i s. a 
33-inch ivory handies WwW 6 5 0 
inch tine ivory balance j14 06 5 9 
rs inch ivory balance Ramiiion se 21 0}16 0 5 9 
4-inch flne ivory handles }23 0/21 6 8 O 
4-inch finest African ivory haz idles | a4 60) 27 0 12 :«0 
Ditto, with silver ferules ............ 2 0) 35 0 15 6 
Ditto, carved handies, silverferules| 55 0) 45 0 18 6 
Nickel electro-silver handles ...... 125 019 0 7 6 
| Silver handles of any patteru ......) Sf ¢) 54 © 21 0 


Bone and Horn Handles.—Knives 
and Forks, per Dozen, 
White bone handles 
Ditto, balance handles 
Black horn-rimimed shoulders...... 015 6 4 6 
Ditto, very strong-riveted h andles..| 112 6 9 6 38 0 
The largest stock in existence of plated dessert knives 
and forks, and of the new plated fish-eating knives and 
forks and carvers, 


\ TiILLIAM 8S. BURTON, 
FURNISHING [RONMONGER, by appoint- 

ment to H.R.H. the Prince of WALES, sends a CATA- 
LOGUE gratis end post-paid, It contains upwards of 
600 Illustrations of his unrivalled Stock of 

Sterling Silver and Electro-Plate, 

Nicke! Silver and 

Britinnia Metal Goods, 

Dis Covers, Hot-Water Dishes. 

Stoves and Fenders, 

Marble Chimuey-Pieces, 

Kitchen Ranges, 

Lamps, Guseliers, 

Tea Trays, 

Urns and Kettles, 

Table Cutle ry, 

Clocks and Candelabra, 

Baths and Toilet Ware, 

Trou and Brass Bedsteads, 

Bedding and Bed-Hangings, 

Bed-Room Czbinet Furaiture, 

Turnery Goods, &e., 


36110 30 
3 017 0 4 6 
8 
> 
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GENERAL 













With Li-t of Prices and Plans of the Twenty large 
Show Rooms, at 39 Oxford street, W.; 1, 14, 2, 3, and 
4 Newnan street; 4, 4, and 6 Perry's place; and 1 


Newman yard, London, 


J ORMOLU, for DINING-ROOM and LIBRARY, 
CANDELABRA, MODERATOR LAwrs, in Brouze, Ormolu, 
China, and Glass. STaATUETTES in Parian, Vases, and 
ether Ornaments, in a Show-Rvom erected expressly 
for these articics. 

OSLER, 45 Oxford : 


be ANDELIERS in BRONZE and 





street, W. 





SLER 1S ¢ RYS 4 e G LASS 
CHANDELIERS, Wali Lights, and Lustres for 
Gas and Candles, Table Glass, &e. 
Glass Dinuer Services for 12 persons, from £7 15s, 
Glass Dessert Services for 12 persons, from £2, 
Allarticles marked in plain tigures, 
Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for 
Presents, 

Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly exe- 
cuted, 
LONDON—Show-Rooms, 45 Oxford street, W. 
DIRMINGHAM—Mauufactory and Show-Rooms, Broad 
street.— —E stublished 1807, 














PARTRIDGE AND COOR PER, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
92 FLEET STREET (ce ener of Chancery lane). 
se paid to the Country on Orders exceeding 2s, 
NOTE PAPER, Cream or Biue, 3a, 4», 5s, and 6s per 
reain, 
ENVELOPES 
6s 64 per 1,000, 
The TEMPLE ENVELOPE, with High Inner Flap, 
Is per 100, 
STRAW PAPER.—Iinproved quality, 2s 6d per ream. 
FOOLSCAP, Hand-made Outsides, 8s 6d per ream, 
BLACK-BORDERED NOTE, 4 (dl Gs 6d per ream, 
BLACK-B(¢ 0 oigama ENVELOPES, Is per l0o— 
Super | thick k qualit 
TR D LINED NOTE, for Home or Foreign Cor- 
respondenee (jive colours), 5 quires for Is 6d. 
COLOURED STAMPING (Relicf) reduced to 4s 6d 
per ream, or Ss 6d per 1,000, Polished Steel Crest Dies 
engraved from 5s, Monograms, two letters, from 5s; 
uree letters from 7s. Business or Address Dies from 3s, 
SERMON PAPER, plain, 4s per ream; Rwed, ditto, 
4s 6d. 
SCHOOL 
liberal terms, 
paper, 40 pages 
ILLUSTRA 





, Cream or Blue, 4s 6d, 5s 6d, and 























TATIONERY supplied on the most 
“Got 1D COPY BOOKS, supertine cream 
2s per doz 
ED PRICE LIST of Inkstand: 
Boxes, Stationery Cabinets, Postage Scales, 
Case 8, Portrait Albums, &c., post free, 
Established 1841. 


READING CASES, 


FOR 


THE SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s each ; 


CASES FOR BINDING, 


Price 








Is, Despateh 
Writing 








2s each. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or News- 





———p 

( UEEN’S COLLEGE INSTITUTION 

NA for LADIES, Tufnell park, Camden roal, Londo 
The ENSUING TERM OPENS Jan. 24, 


Por enor 










Fee for residents in flnishing school. 
Fee for residents in middle school. 
Fee for residents in elementary scho 

Payment reckoned from entrance, Gy 
received, Certificates granted. 

For Prospectuses, with list of rev. ps 
patronesses, address Mrs, Morel, Lady Prin 
College. 


H.2 


Loadou— 





a D. NICOL L, * Failors 
Queen, Royal Family, and the Courts of Ex 
(114, 116, 118, 120 Regent strect; and 
122 Cornhill. 

Manchester—1L0 Mosley street 
Liverpool—50 Buld street. 
Messrs, NICOLL’'S CURRENT LIST of PRICES, 
For GENTL 


to oe 














Evening Dress C. 
Sartout Frock 
TPOUSETS.....0.00000 
Fo 








i¢kerbocker Dr 








Sailor's Dress ..... 
Jacket, Vest, and T 
Suits 
Overcoats, ‘ . are charge 
size, 
For Laptigs, 

Riding Hah: £3 30...£4 49 
Pantalon de C i. . ye ie” il ¢ 





we 
Trave ling x Dres 





New Registered Cloak —- 84. 4 

Waterproof Tweed dy...... 110 

SPECIALITLES for the WINTER.—F 
In Overcoats of milled and treble 
Melton waterproof cloths. 

SPECIALITIES for the WINTER.—For Gentlemex— 
In Morniag and Evening Suits for Full Dieos, 
and other purposes, 

SPECIALITIES for the WINTER.—Fcr Geatiemen.— 
In Overevats for the Promonade or Dex 
Dress, of light, warm, fine, soft cloths, En 
throw 2 va’sd 


ghout w@h silk, qatited ou av 
SPECIAL lang 3 for the WINTER.—ixz Dress 8. 
Boy 
SPECIAL Ir TES f for the WINTER.- 
bocker Suits for Boys, 
SPECIALITIES for the WINTER.—In Saiior’s Dress 





itlemen,— 
Devon and 

















In Dress Kaieker- 





for Boys, 
SPECIALITIES for the WINTER.—In Overcoats for 
Boys. 


For LADIE 'S.—SPEC SIALITIES in Serge and Cloth 






Costumes, Jackets, Coats, Cloaks, &¢ 
Saperior Dress for immediate use, cr male to me 
sure at u few | * notice, 





H,. J. and D. NICOLL, Merchant Clothiers, 





SAUCE.—LEA AND PERRINS’ 
Wok ICESTERSILIRE SAUCE. 
This delicious condiment, proacazced by Con- 


nvisseurs 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
is prepared solely by LEA and PERRiNS. 

The publi ¢ are respectfully cautioned against worth- 
less imitations, and should see that Lea and Pensins’ 
names are on wrapper, label, b. aud stopper. 

ASK FOR “ LEA AND PERRINS'” SAUCE. 
Sold Wholesale for Export. a nd by the Proprie: 
Worcester; Messrs, CROSSE 1 BLACKW : 
Messrs, BARCLAY and Sons, &e., and by 
Grovers and Oilmen univer: 

















Loni m, &¢., 












PICKLE. Cc URRY. or MU 1 ATAWNY 
PASTE, CURRY POWDER, end CU RI y SAUCI 
May be obtained Retail in all Parts of the Worid, 

Wholesale of 





aud 








CROSSE and BLACKWELL, Purveyors to the Queen 
Suvho square, London, 
LMOND FLAVOU 
d PRESTON'S ESSENCE iB TTER ALMONDS. 

Free from Prussie Aci a This s de is 3 I ce j 















F vouring Cus- 
jnds of Pastry, Sold 
buitles, 6d, ls, and 


only kind that ma 
tards, Blane 
retail by Cu 
Is 6d each, 

Whotesale—PRESTON 
street, E.C, 


$3 Leadenhall 


and SONS, 


*,* Observe the Trae Mark. 


VNACC HARATED THEAT 
kK PHOSPHATES.—A Dietetic Pr jon supplying 
an important deticiency in the ordinary food of Invalids 
and Children, ESPECIALLY in BREAD and MILK. 
Sold in bottles at Is, 2s, and Js Gd each. None geuuine 
without Trade Mark 

Prepared by T. MORSON and SON, 21 
Southampton row, Loadon, W.C. 

Sold by afl Chemists and ae 











53, and 124 





rPYEETH.—Mr. Ww AR D, Senion, M. D.. 
188 Oxford strect, reepectfully intimates that over 
__practieal experience enables him to inrert 
Teeth without the 2 least t pain, on the most im- 
whereby a correct arti 
culation, perfec f ai and a firm atrachment to 
the mouth are Aone defying detection, without any 
injurious or uns ightly wires. Artificial tooth on vulea 2m ite, 
from 3s 6d, complete set, from £4; on platinized silver, 
7s 6d, complete set, from £6; on platina, 10s, complete 
set, £9; on gould, from 15s, complete set, from £12 
Filling. 2s 6a; best, 5s, Old sets refitted or allowed for, 
N.B.—Practical dentist to the profession many years. 
Testimonials uadents Consultation free. 











20 years’ 
Artificia 
proved and + 
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USE ONLY THE 


GLENFIELD 
STARCH. 


THE QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 





+ LAZENBY and SON beg to direct 
E. attention to the following Price List of Wines: 
Good dinner Sherrios, 24s, 30s per dozen, bottles in- 

‘eded. Fino pale and golden Wir nes, 36s and 428. 
‘Am yntillado and Manzanilla, 48s. Vino de Pasto, a 
ful! dry wine, 54s. Pure light Clarets, 18s, 24s; sound 
full wine, 308, Fine Clarets with bouquet, 3ba, 42s, 
os 66a, t ) 198s. Light Dry Champagnes, quart, 36s, 

21s p mo dium quality 543, pints 39s; first 
‘ 668, 72s, pints Ports, 
is; newly bottled 30s. Foreign 
its, Coguac Brandios, 448, 60s; very 















i 

i, 723 sand | 1s 
1, LAZENB ¥ and SON have been induced to embark 
in t 18 Wi ine Trade. by the numerous inquiries of their 
mers for good sound Wines, and have imporred 
nd laid down a large and carefully selected stock, 
witich their cumerous Foreign connections have enabled 
them to do to great advantage. They venture to solicit 
an inspection of their cellars. 

E. LAZENBY and SON, Wine Merchamt: 
street, Portnian square, London, W. 

General priced list and samples of wines forwarded 

? desired, 











, 6 Edwards 








DUBLIN EXHIBITION. 

7INAHAN’S LL WHISKY.— 
This celebrated old Irish Whisky gained the 
Doin Prize Medal. It is pure, mild, mellow, delicious, 
anl yery wholesome. Sold in bottles, 38 8d cach, at 
the retail honses in London, by the agents in the prin- 
cipal towns in England; or wholesale, at 8 Great 
Wiak imill street, London, W.—Ohbserve the red seal and 

pizk label; cork branded “ Kinahan’s LL Whisky.” 


JEPSINE—SILVER MEDAL.— 

Paris Exhibition, 1867.—Morson’s Pepsine Wine, 
ules, and Lozenges—the popular remedy for weak 
digestion. Manufactured by T. MORSON and SON, 
31, 33, and 124 Southampton row, Russell square, 
Loadon, W.c. Bottles from 3s. Boxes from 2s 6d. 
Gi! »bales in Bottles from 2a, 





ze 








Panis ExurBition, Two GOLpD MEDALS. 


IEBIG’S COMPANY'S EXTRACT 
4 of MEAT, as distinguished from “LIEBIG’S 
EXTRACT of MEAT,” which name is daily more 
used for ali sorts of extracts, Warranted genuine and 
of perfect flavour by Baron Liebiz, the inventor, whose 
signature is on every genuine jar. Cheapest and purest 
stock of Soups, Entrées, and Sauces, highly strengthen- 
ing for Children and Invalids. Ilb., 14s; 4lb., 78 6d; 
4}b., 48; 2oz., 28, equivalent to 1d half-a-pint of beat 
beef-tea. Retail, of Fortnum and Mason, all Italian 
Warshousemen, Chemists, and Grocers. Wholesale, of 
Crosse and Blackwell, and all wholesale houses, and 
of Liebig’s Extract of Meat Company, Limited, 43 Mark 
lana, 


Div. “FORD'S FLUID ) MAGN ‘ESI A. 
he Medical Profession for Thirty Years have 
proved of this pure solution of Magnes: aas the best 

rom ly for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Head- 

“he, Gout, and Indigestion; and as the best mild 

riont — delicate constitutions, especially =A upted 

o%, Children, and Infants. 

ERORD and CO., 

street, London; and of all other 

the world. 


| ’ BATING'S COUGH LOZENGES 
.~ The best and safest remedy for COUGHS. 


ta ING’S COUGH LOZENGES 
\ relieve the difficulty of breathing in ASTHMA. 


K EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES — 
4A A certain remedy for relieving the IRRITA- 
TiON of the BRONCHIAL TUBES. 


” EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES— 
WHICH ARE DAILY RECOMMENDED BY TOE 
FACULTY—Testimonials from the most eminent of 
whom may be seen. Sold in boxes, ls Ijd; and tins, 
23 9d, 4s 6d, and 11s each, by 
it EATING, Chemist, 79 St. Paul's 
Churchyard, London. Sold retail by all 


Deaggists, &c. 


- OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT&PILLS. 
—Disease in some shape is ever rife amongst 
impurity of blood or irregularity of function 
atiy giving rise to despondency, debility, or 
sseapers. In the above-named remedies the com- 
tu ean have at a little cost the safe and certain 
tans of preventing or checking and curing both 
1 aliments and inward malulies, Ample, plainly 
11 very intelligible directions accompany 
age of both Ointment and Pills, which only 
;7.ro atientive study to enable every invalid to be 
sis or her own medical adviser, The earlier these 
sow ful remedies are employed after the discovery of 
12 disease, 
expelling from the system all noxious matters and 
rotor ug health. 









Chemists, 172 New Bond 
Chemists throughout 























INDIGESTION. 
AT ORTON'S CAMOMILE PILLS.—A 
a ¥ Gentle Aperient and Powerful Tonic. 
su" overywhere, ia bottles, Is Bid, 2s Od, and Ms, 








the more rapid will be their action in | 


IX POUNDS PER WEEK: 
while Laid up by Injury, and 
£1,000 IN CASE OF DEATH, caused by 
ACCIDENT OF ANY KIND, 
May be secured by = Annual Rcmone of from £3 to 
6 5s to the 
RAILWAY P: ASSENGERS' ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
RAILWAY ACCIDENTS ALONE } 
May also be provided against by Insurance Tickets for | 
Single or Double Journeys. | 
For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway 





Lawrorp ACLAND, Esq., Chairman. 

Duncan James Kay, Esq. 

Stephen P. Kennard, Esq. 

a _F. Robertson, Esq., | 
> 


Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the Offices, 64 Corn- | 
hill, and 10 Regent street. } 
W. J. VIAN, Secretary. | 

I ,EBENTURES at 5, 5}, and 6 PER 

CENT.—CEYLON (¢ ‘OMP: ANY (Limited). 
Subscribed Capital, £759,000, 

Directors, 
' 


Major-Gen. Henry Pelham 
Barn. 
Harry George Gordon, Esq. 
George Ireland, Esq. | 
Manager—C, J. eae Esq. 

The Directors are prepared to issue Debentures on * 
the following terms, viz., for 1 year at 5 per cent., for 3 | 
years 2t 5}. and for 5 years and upwards at 6 per cent, 
per annum. 

Applications for particwars to be made at the office of 
the Gompany, Palmervton buildings, Old Broad street, 
London. By order, R. A. CAMERON, Secretary. 


YOLONIAL INVESTMENTS. 


Toe CEYLON C OMPANY d Y (Limited) are prepared to 
effect investments on Mortgage ia Ceylon and Mauri- 
tius, with or without their guarantee, as may be desired. 
For further particulars application to be made at the 
office of the Company, — ~ gas buildings, Old 
Broad street, London, By ord 

RAC AMERON, § 

\ OUT “AU STR: ALIAN BANKIN 
kK.) COMPANY. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 

LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS issued upon 
Adelaide and the principal towns in South Australia. 
Drafts negotiated and collected, Apply at the Royal 
Bank of Scotland, National Bank, Irelend, and at the 
Company's Offices, 54 Old Broad street, London, E.C, 

WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 


AND-IN-HAND FIRE and LIFE 
INSURANCE OFFICE, 1 New Bridge street, 
Blackfriars, E.C, 
The Oldest Office in the Kingdom. Instituted for 
Fire Business, A.D. 1696. Extended to Life, 1836, 
The Whole of the Profits divided yearly amongst the 


Members. 
RETURNS FOR 1867. 

Fire DEPARTMENT—466 per Cent. of the Premiums 
paid on First-Class Risks, 

Lire DEPARTMENT—55 per Cent. of the Premiums 
on all Policies of above 5 years’ standing. 

Accumulated Capital (25th Dec., 1866)—2£1,126,541. 

The Directors are willing to appoint as Agents per- 
sons of good position and character, 


| ie STATES’ 5/20 and 10/40 


BONDS at present prices pay over 8 per cent. 
respectively. Messrs, 


Secre’ tary. 








and 7 per cent. per annum, 
BELDING, KEITH, and Co., American Bankers and 
Merchants, 80 Lombard street, London, buy and sell 
or exchange these bonds for any others, or others for 
these, at the current rates of the day, charging one com- 
mission only for exchange; and cash the Coupons on 
American Bonds and Stocks. Further particulars anda 
Synopsis of Acts authorizing these loans, also Pamphlet 
on Bonds, by post or on application. 
BE ELDING, KEITH, and c 0. American 

Bankers and Me rchants, 80 Lombard street, 
London, issue Bills of Exchange, payable in currency 
or gold, in any part of the United States; make collec- 
tions of Drafts or Accounts; purchase American Pro- 
ducts, and receive Consignments suitable for American 
markets, on comunission, 


an OR’ rG AGES.—Sums of any amount, 
p | ranging from £200 to £50,000, ready to be 
advanced for various periods at from 4 to 6 per cent., 
on mortgage of frechold or leasehold property. 

Apply to Messrs. BELLISS and MARCHANT, Public 
Accountants, 6 Martin's jane, Cannon street, E.C. 


( RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION, 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 30th August, 
£1,500,000 ; 








1851. Paid-up capital, reserve fund, 
£444,000, 

Court OF DIRECTORS, 
Chairman—HARRY GEORGE GORDON, Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman— WILLIAM SCOTT BINNY, Esq. 
James Blyth, Esq. Lestock Robert Reid, Esq. 
Duncan James Kay, Esq. | John Binny Key, Esq. 
Alexander Mackenzie, Esq. | James Walker, Esq. 

Chief Manager—Charles J. F, Stuart, Esq. 
Bankers—The Bank of England; the Union Bank of 
London, 

The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or collect 
bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Madras, Pondicherry, 
Ceylon, Hong Kong, Shanghai, Yokohama, Singapore, 
Mauritius, Melbourne, and Sydney, on terms which may 
be ascertained at their office. They also issue circular 
notes for the use of travellers by the overland route, 

They undertake the agency of partes connected with 
India, the purchase and sale of Indian securities, the 
safe custody of Ladian Government paper, the receipt 
of interest, dividends, pay, pensions, &c., and the effect- 
ing of remittances between the above-named depend- 
ences, 

They also receive deposits of £100 and upwarda, re- 
payable at 10 days’ notice, and also for longer periods, 
the terms for which may be ascertained on application 
at their office. 

Office hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays. 19 to 2, 















PEOPLE'S MARKET. 


Hee torues Manger” to the 


the 
PEOPLE'S MARKET. 


JEOPLE'S MARKET, 272 Whitechapel 
Road, London. Established to supply the public 

with good butchers’ meat, grocery, &c., &¢., at reason- 
able prices. Orders accompanied with remittances 
promptiy executed, Cheques and Post-Office orders to 
be made payable to Wa. E. WHITTINGHAM, Manager, 


(pouiy MEN.—Send_ to 





| crossed “* London and Westminster Bank. 


Present prices :— 
Logs or Saddles of Mutton ... 
Shoulders .........++ 


7 74d per Ib. 








m Black Tea, a 
In packets of 7Ib., M4ilb,, and 28lb, delivered free 
within 10 miles of the market. Entire Chests of about 
91h, delivered free to any Railway Station in Eugland, 
or by steamer to Edinburgh, Glasgow, Dundee. Aber- 
deen, Dublin, Cork, Waterford, Wexford, Londonderry, 
or Belfast. 


dE OPLE’'S MARKET.—For the con- 
venience of Families at a distance, deposit 
eeccounts will be opened on receipt of a remittance of 
not less than £5, against which all orders will be punc 
tually exeented up to the amount standing tothe credit. 
J. MeCALL and CO. of Houndsditch, guarantee the 
amount of Depositurs’ accounts, 
TOTICE of REMOVAL.—TOULMIN 
and GALE. Dressing-Case Makers, of Sie lane 
aud Bucklersbary. are REMOVING to the'r NEW 
PREMISES, 85 aad 86 CHEAPSIDE, near the Poultry. 


GEWING MACHINES. - 








a | W. F. THOMAS and CO. 

T= CELEBRATED ‘No. 2,” £10. 

] OMESTIC MACHINES, from £5 5s. 
LL LOCK-STITCH. WORK ALIKE 


i on BOTH SIDES. Catalogues sent free. 
Wy =F. THOMAS and CO., 1 and 2, 
CHEAPSIDE, and REGENT CIRCUS, 
OX¥ORD STREET. 


V F. THOMAS and CO.’s PATENT 
e@ SEWING MACHINES.—The celebrated No, 
2 Machine, unequalled for general work, £10, The new 
Domestic Machines complete (Lock Stitch), £5 5s, 
£6 6s, and £8. Catalogues free. W. F. Thomas and 
Co., 1 and 2 Cheapside, and Regent Circus, Oxford 


street, London. 


Orr: -RLAND TRUNKS for INDIA.— 

Nustrated PRICED LISTS of Overland Trunks, 
Ladies’ Traveiling Boxes, Portmanteaus, Leather Baga, 
Cabin Furniture, &c., will be forwarded on application 
to THRESHER and GLENNY, Outfitters, next door to 
Somerset House, Strand, London, 


| EDSTEADS, BEDDING, and BED- 





ROOMFUBNITURE.—An IIlustrated Catalogue, 
with prices of 1,000 articles of BED-ROOM FURNI- 
TURE, sent (free by post) on application to FILMER 
and SON, Upholsterers, 31 and 32 Berners street, 
Oxford street, W.—Factory, 34 and 35 Charles street. 
Wee. TAPESTRY _—HOWARD'S 

Patent, in lieu of painting and graining. The 
attention of Architects is drawn to this invention, now 
proved to answer perfec “tly. A great saving is effected by 
preparing new work apeci jally for its adoption. Machine- 
made Parquets, Howard's patent, to special designs, 
without increased cost. 

26 and 27 Berners street, London, W. 

THE ONLY STOVE WITHOUT A FLUE. 
NASH and JOYCE'S PATENT, for 

Airing, Drying, and Warming Shops, Hatis, 
Church Pews, Conservatories, and all other places, price 
from 12s 6d to Six Guineas, Stoves made expressly for 
Greenhouses and Conservatorics, to burn all winter if 
required, by filling up with fuel every twelve hours, 
giving any amount of heat, large or small, by a simple 
arrangement of regulators. 

PATENT FUEL for the Stoves in bags and sacks, 
4s 6d and 9s, only genuine with name, addross, aud 
seal on the bag and sack. Prospectus post free. 

SWAN NASH, Patentee aud Sole Manufacturer, 
253 Oxford street, and Joyce's Stove Depot, 119 New- 
gate atre street, London, 


or rY so. AP, 





OIL, and CANDLE 
DEPOT. 

HOUSEHOLD SOAPS, dry and fit for use, roilway 
carriage free, and no charzo for the case if one cwt. or 
upwards be taken at one time, 

“Candles and Oil, best quatity, at low pricos for cash, 

Railway carriage paid on all goods of £5 valuo, 

Also City Agents for CROSSE and BLACK WELL'S 
unoqualted PICKLES, SAUCES, and PRESERVED 
FRI 

Priced ‘Liste sent upon epplication, 

WHITMORE and GRADDOCKE, 
Puarveyors to the Royal Palaces and House of Lords, 
16 Bisnorseats STaast, LONDON, B.C. 


4 RAGRAN T SOA P— 
The celebrated “ UNITED SERVICE TABLET” 
is famed for its delightful fragrance and bencticiai 
effect on the skin. 

Manufactured by J. C. and J. FIELD, Pateateos of 
the Self-Fitting Candles, Sold by Chemists, Ou and 
Italian Warchousemen, and others. 














Threadneedic sweet, London, 15467. 


*,* Use no other.—See nam oa each table’. 
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“Good wo 


GOO D 


Sixpence, 


rds are worth much and cost little.” —Henrperr, 


Monthly, Illustrated. 
Edited by Norman Macteop, D.D. 
One of Her Majesty's Chaplains. 


The JANUARY PART of GOOD WORDS begins a New Volume. 


contains :— 








It is now ready, and 


a 
Price 2s. 6d. 


_" « T HEOLOGICAL REVIEW, 
No. XX. Ist JANUARY, 1868. 

1. The Creation, By Russell Martineau, M.A. 

2. The New Creed and the Old, in their Secular Results, 
Ul. By Frances Power Cobbe. 

3. The Doctrine of the Eternal Son: In organic com. 
munion with the human soul; does it tend to 
exalt or degrade the type of religious life? By 


John Hamilton Thom, 
4. The Lambeth Encyclical, By Presbyter Anglicanus, 
5. Notes on the Religious Condition of Bel; giwn and 
By John James Taylor, B.A. 





Holland. 








1, Tae Woman's Kingdom: a Love Story. By the | 7. “Ecce Homo.” Part By the Right Hon. W. E. | 6, The Condition of the Agricultural Labourer. By 
Author of “John Halifax. Gentieman.” With Hlus- Gladstone, 3 ; , a Kegan Paul, B.A, : 
trations. Chaps. I. IL. TIL. IV. | A Russian ’F: z ist. By W. R. 8. Ralston. With | 7, One Spirit, many Forms, one Work, By W. 8. 

2. The Victim. By Alfred Tennyson, Poet Laureate. | illustrations. Herford, B.A. 

With an Illustration, | 9. The Church in the Cevennes. With Tustrati ons. | 8, Notices of Books. 

3. Earthly Things and Things Heavenly. By C. J. | 10. Notes on the Fire: Stray Thoughts and Pur bles Publishers: Messrs, WILLIAMS and NonGater, Hen 
Vaughan, D.D. ts for the Winter. By the Hon, and Rey. Principe Hye ‘Saation Sontinn : “4 "Sean 

4. Christmas Day. By the Rev. Charles Kingsley. on wttelton. With Tllustrations. Frederick street, Edinburgh,’ j . 


aver:s and their Contents. 
ELRS. 

| 12. Good Words to the Pitcairn Islanders, 
cdonald, | 


With an Illustration. 
5. The Christian Conscience. By 
bury. 
6. The Turn of the Year. By 


the Dean of Canter- 


George Ma 


STRAHAN and CO., 56 Ludgate hill. 


By Archibald Geikie, 





3} MEDINA VILLAS, BRIGHTON, 
Mis THEOPHILUS DAVIES’s 
PUPILS will REASSEMBLE on TUESD AY, 
January 23. 


Mrs. DAVIES has VACANCIES. 





THE 
THEOLOGICAL, LITERARY, AND SOCIAL. 
Monthly, price 2s 6d. 
JANUARY aarp tienes 
A Liberal Education. By Professor Conington, 


. Rome at the Close of 1867. Notes from Within the | 
City. 


7. The London Press :— 
L.—Spectator, Guardian, 
8. The Talmud By Reg. 


aa 


and Vonconsormist. 
Stuart Poole. 















CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


Refcerence.—R. H. Hutton, Esq., Englefleld Grecy, 
Staines nes (or 1 We llington Street, Strand, W.C.) 


GENTLEMAN is wanted to te ach 
, FRENCH, and take part in the general work « 

a Preparatory School in Rugby. Stipend. £150 ner 
annun..—Apply, with references, to Mr. BILLINGTON, 
Bookseller, Rugby. 


D REGHORN C “CO LLEGE, 
EDINBURGH. 
Heap MAster.—W. SCOTT DALGLEISH, 41.4. 


3. Music in England. By H.R. Haweis, MLA. | 9. Notices of Books :— Edin, 
4. The Irish Church Establishment. By Professor . Historical and Biographical—IL. Theological. Copies of the Prospectus and Calendar, detailing the 
Maurice. EEL Philuso sal and Scientifle.—IV, Classi- | Revised Arrangements for the Current Session, may be 
5. Max Miiller on the Science of Religion. By Professor cal—V. ‘Travel.— VI. Poetry, Fiction, and | had on application, 
Plumpire. 2 _ Evsay.—VII. Miscellaneous, New Pupils may be entered, after the Christmas 
6. The Social Legislation of 1867, By J. M, Ludlow. Recess, on the Sth January, 1868, 
STRAHAN and CO., 56 Ludgate Hill. EDFORD COLLEG E, , 48 ~ and 49 
Bedford Square. LENT ‘TERM will begin on 
SS — eee e———E—E—eeeee ——_———— THURSD: vin January 23, 186s. 
COMMENCEMEN T ¢ of a NEW VOLUME. Prospe ‘8s may be had at the College. 
NEw | From the Zines, October 13, 1867; — “Tho Art JANE MARTINEAU, Hon, Sec. 


MR. BENTLEYS LIST OF 
WORKS. | Journal, where will be found a esreful representation 
of nearly every masterpiece of decorative art in the 
Paris Universal Exhibition.” 
rEINH E ART JOURNAL 
j No, LXXIIL, NEW SERIES, JANUARY, 
Price 2s 6d. 

LINE ENGRAVINGS :—1, 
after D. Maclise, 
E. M. Ward, R.A. 

LITERARY _CONTRIBUTIONS : — Memorials of Flax- 
man, by G, F. Teniswood, illustrated—Frescoes in the 
Santa Maria Vous ut Florence—E. M. Ward's Mural 
Freed- 
iNustrated— 
Charles Barry—Paris Exhibition, French 


AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS. 


A SECOND EDITION of 


HISTORICAL CHARACTERS. 


TALLEYRAND—MACKINTOSH—COBBETT— 
CA) 


| 
| 
NNING. 
| 


1sb3. 


“Orlando and the Wrestler,” 
R.A.—2. “A King’s Daughter,” after 





By the Rignut Hon, 
Sir HENRY LYTTON BULWER, 
In 2 vols, demy Svo, 


CURIOSITIES of NATURAL HIS- 


G.C.B, 
Paintings in the Houses of Parliament—The 
men's Mouument to Abraham Lincoln, 
Life of Sir 


Bus, 


TORY. By FRANK BUCKLAND, Esq. Third Series. | School of Painting—Exhumation of Artistic Treasures 
New and Cheaper Edition. 2 vols. feap. Svo, | at Jerusalem—Photographs of Rejlander—The Two 


Water-Cvlour Societies’ 
Notabilia, &e. 

This Number contains, in addition to the above, the 
Tenth Part of the ILLUSTRATED CATALOGU E of 
the PARIS EXHIBITION, consisting of 16 pp. and 
nearly 100 Engravings of the choicest specimens of 
Industrial Art. 

London: VIRTUE and Co., 
row, E.C. 


Vi AC MIL a LAN’S M. AGAZINE. 
4 XCIX. (for JANUARY, 1868), Price 1s. 
. Realmah, 


CONTENTS, 
Chaps. VIL- 


with Llustrations, 12s, 


CRADLE LANDS: Egypt and Syria. 
By the Right Hon. Lady HERBERT of LEA. Royal svo, 
with numerous Illustrations, 21s. 


LONDON and WESTMIN: wacret City 
and Suburb. By JOHN Times, E~=q., F\S.A.. Author 
of “A Century of Anecdote,” *¢ ‘ub Life wf Lon- 
don,” &c., &e. 2 vols, post 8vo, 21s, 

ROUGHING IT in CRETE. By J. 
E. HILARY SKINNER, Esq., Author of “ After the 
Storm,” &€., &c. Post Svo. 10s 6d, 


The LIFE and LABOURS of JOHN 


Exhibitions—Art Gossip and 





26 Ivy lane, Paternoster 


No. 


- 


By the Author of “ Friends in Council.” 


















CAMPBELL, D.D. By the Rey. Rosert Fercu 2. The Phi! os sophie ‘al Life of Professor Ferrier. By 
son, LL.D., and the Rey. A. MorTon Browy, LL. D. Professor Fraser. 
1 vol, demy 8yo, with Portrait, price 12s, 3. The Chaplet of Pearls; or, the White and Black 
f4 ein Ribaumont. a the Author of » The Heir of 
Redelyif Chaps. VILL-XI. 
THE POPULAR NEW NOVELS 4. Good Catholics, Being the History of Los Petitos 
AT ALL LIBRARIES. Seurs de Pauvres.” By Madame Guizot de Witt. 
5, Robin and M n Idyll. By R. M. Hoven 





TIME WILL TELL. 


FULLOM, Author of * 3 vols. 


LORD ULSWATER. By the auter | i? 


* Lady Flavia.” 3 vols, 


A STORMY LIFE. By Lady 


GEORGIANA FULLERTON, 3 vols, } 10. 


The WORLD BEFORE THEM. By, 
Mrs. Moovir, Author of “Roughing It in the Bush,’ 
3 vols. 





2 

Commemoration at Oxford in the Seventeeath 
iteenth Centuries, By A. Templar, 
ening in the Alps. A Dialogue, 

Skjegge lal-Fos, iu Norway. By kev, 
Maem ian, 
Essays at Odd Times, By Robert Haynes Cave, M.A. 

XVIL. Of Nature and Human Ni: ture, 

Au Unpublished etter of Sir Walter Scott. 


MACMILLAN and Co,, London. 


By & W. | 


6, The 
Tie Great Highway 5 





Hugh 


- Now ready. (One Shilling.) No. 97. 
rPUE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 
JANUARY. 
With Illustrations by Frederick Walker and M. Ellen 
Edwards, 
CONTENTS. 
With an Illusiration. 





Also, nearly ready. 
A SISTER'S STORY (RECIT DUNE 
SCEUR). By Mrs. AuGusTus CRAVE 
post 8vo, 


for 


London: RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington | Jack the Giant-Killer, 





ericrmas COLLEGE, 
i PRESIDENT AND VISITOR 

The LORD BISHOP of W ORC ESTER. 

TigAD MASTER. 

The Rey. ARTHUR FABER, M.A., 

Late Fellow and Tutor of New College, Oxford. 
ASSISTANT-MASTERS, 
tev. C, M'DOWALL, M.A., University College, Oxfor! 
Rev. FP. R. Drew, M.A., Sid. Sus, College, Cambridge 
Rey. W. H. Mappock, MLA., St. ae College, Oxford 
Rev. G. P. HARRIS, M Trin. Coll., Cambridge, Pro- 
fessor of English Literature and Modern History. 
Rev. A. SEWELL, B.A., New College, Oxford, 
&e., &., &e. 

This College is conducted on the model of the Great 
Public Scho 
The Sons of Gentlemen are educated at a moderate 
and the Pupils are prepared for Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, and for all Military and Civil Service Examina- 
tions. 
There are S 
to the College, 
Universities, 
The Pupils, if not resident in Malvern, are boarded 
with the Assistant-Masters, subject to the approval of 
the Head Master. 
ms for Tuition, £25 per annum to Proprietorr, 
and £31 per annum to Non-Proprietors. For board at 
Masters’ Houses, £60, 
Full information ou application to HENRY ALDRICH, 
Esq., ~ Secretary. 
NOTIC The First 











cost 





scholarships of considerable value attached 
to be held either in the College or ai the 








Term of 1863 commences on 


Friday, leona 24th. 
("2 COLLEGE, LONDON.— _ 
43 and 45 Harley stree t, W. 
A > . <9 ¢ . . , 
| Incory «1 by Royal Charter, 1853, for the Generi! 





Mducation of Ladies and for Granting Ceriificaces of 
Knowledge. 
PATRONS. 

Hler MAJestY the QUEEN. 

TE.R.H. The PRINCESS of WALES. 
Visitor—The Lorp BisHor of LONDON 
Principal—The Very Rev. the DEAN of Wrs?TMINSTES 
Lady Resident—Miss Parry, 

The College will RE-OPEN for the LENT TERM on 
MONDAY, January 20. 

Individual Instruction is given in Voeal and Ins'r 
mental Mus’¢ to Pupils attending at least one 
Special Conversation Classes in Modern Langi Lage 8 














will be formed oa the entry of six names, Pupil 
received from the age of thirteen upwards, Arr, auge- 
made for receiving Boarde ors. 
-ctuses, With full particulars as to Fees. 
rships, Classes, &¢., may p4 ae ad ou application 


olan 
to Miss Milwa 











street » Publisher in Ordi na ry to Her Majesty, Chap. 7. 
poe — n 8 


HE BRITISH 


In Buunderbore’s Castle. 


Hasty Pudding and Blows from a Club, 





v Q UARTERLY pan h. Jack helps to Tia Disenchant the Bexut!ful Lady. 
A REVIEW, No. XCII, JANUARY 1, price 6s, | Hit urchy and a a Saeiow Avesid, 


CONTENTS, 


> Bramle 
1, George Macdonald, 





gin sof \ eat 8 Folly, With an Ulustration. 
ste 





y es gy 28, © 

2. Eton, de 20, Th be Hote 1 Bristol. 
3. The Book of Common Prayer, » 30, On the Road. 

4. Juvenile Literature, Some Chapters on Talk. 

5, Utiliti nism. 





Chap. 6 6. OF Times for Talking. 


6, Abyssinia, » Recipients of Talk. 


7. The Church . by 

8. Contempor: } i | 

*,* Will be sent post free rs rt hi 2 year On receipt of a | 

Guinea, 

London: JACKSON, 
Paternoster row. 








sons WHO are Strangers 


WALFORD, 
40,, 65 Cornhill, 








é VUSTAVE 
H INGS 2 
HALL, Piccadilly. 


Admission, One 
three months, 5s, 





rd, at Colle we le 
. H. PLU MP TRE, M.A., Dean. 
Q° EENS COLLEGE SCHOOL, 
43 and 45 Harley street, W. 


Lady Superintendent—Miss Hay. 
Assistant—Miss WALKER. 


The Classes of the School will RE-OPEN on 
MONDAY, January 20, 
Pupils are received from the age of five upwards 


Prospectuses, with full particulars, may be had on 


application to Miss Milward, at the College Office. 


E. H. Dean 
DORE’S GREAT PAINT- 


are now on E xhi bition at the EGYPTLAN 
Open daily from u a.m. tls pu: 


Shilling; season tickets, avuilal 


PLUMPTRE, M.A., 
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13 GREAT MARLBORD: 


HURST AND BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


Spiritual Wives. By W. Hep- 
wortd Dixon, Author of “New America.” 2 vols, 
yo, with Portrait of the Author, engraved by W. 
Toll [January 15, 


the Lite and Correspondence of 


THOMAS SLINGSBY DUNCOMBE, late MP. for 
Finsbury. By his Son, THomas H, Duncombe. 
2 vols. 8vo, with Portrait, 30s, 

“These volumes contain much racy anecdote, and 
some startling disclosures which will ruffle politicians. 
Few men of his time were of greater mark amongst 
the notabilities of London than this patrician Radical, 
Mr. Duncombe’s singular career is ably handled by his 
only child. He tells us much that the world did not 
know concerning his remarkable sire."—Athenwum. 


Lodge’s Peerage and Baronetage 


for 1868. Under the especial patronage of Her 
Majesty, and corrected by the Nobility, 37th 
Edition. Now ready, 1 vol. royal 8vo, with the Arms 
beautifully engraved, 31s 6d, bound, gilt edges. 
«A work of great value. The most faithful record 
we posse3s of the aristocracy of the day.”"—/ost. 


Through Spain to the Sahara. 


By MATILDA BETHAM Epwarps, Author of “A 
Winter with the Swallows,” &c. 1 vol. 8vo, with 
Illustrations, 15s. 
«Miss Edwards's sketches are lively and original, and 
yor yolum? supplies pleasant reading.”"—Athenxum. 


Under the Palms in Algeria and 
TUNIS. By the Hon, LEWIS WINGFIELD. 2 vols, 
post 8yo, with Iliustrations, 21s, 

By 


Cheap Edition of Agnes. 
Mrs. OLIPHANT, forming the New Volume of “ Hurst 
and Blackett’s Standard Library.” Ulustrated by 
Tenniel, 5s, bound, 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
Jeanie’s Quiet Life. By the 


Author of “St. Olave’s,” &c. 3 yolv. 


A Hero’s Work. By Mrs. Duffus 


Harpy, 3 vols. 

“Mrs, Hardy has written so well that her book will 
pleaso a numerous class of readers who like to be 
addressed by a woman of kindness, good sense, and 
refinement, and who have not lost all taste for pictures 
of worthy people and peaceful English homes, Com- 
pared with the ordinary run of modern novels, it is 
a3 pure as the newly fallen snow.”"—T7imes, Dec. 26. 

“A powerful, interesting novel."—Athenvum, 

“This story is a good one well told. From one end 
tothe other it fixes attention.”"—/’a’l Mall Gazette, 


Guild Court. By George Mac- 
DonAwp, M.A., Author of * Alee Forbes,” &c. 
*A very entertaining story, abounding with whole- 
som? interest and wise counsel, The characters ure 
delineated with force and fidelity." —Athenvum. 


Qld Sir Douglas. By the Hon. 

Mrs. NorTON. Seocond Edition. 
‘re is scareely a chapter that could have been 
1 by a common-place person, and the her's 
re always worth reading. The i | 


ully and picturesquely told."— Times, sain 
Love's Sacrifice. By Mrs. W. 
Grey. 3 vols. 


“To praise such a book as this would be superfluous 
containing, as it does, every element of interest, deve- 
loped by a well practised hand that ornaments a!) it 
touches."—United Service Magazine, 


A Woman’s Trials. By Grace 


RAMSAY. 3 vols. 

From THE “ Trmes,” JAN, 2.—* Miss Ramsay has 
succeeded in writing one of those books which most 
people feel inclined to finish at a single reading. The 
skill with which she keeps up a high degree of interest 
is an evidence of talent of no mean order. The book 
possesses a distinctive originality. The scene is laid in 
a school for English and French girls at Paris, and the 
evident fidelity with which the authoress sketches daily 
life in this establishment is one of the greatest merits 
of the book, The portraits of the girls and the teachers 
are all produced with a humour which imparts a double 
interest to the incidents related. Miss Ramsay is likely 
todo for the Paris schools what Mr. Dicken's did fur 
schools of a certain kind in England.” 


Edith’s Marriage. By Arnold 


HEATH. 3 vols, 
“A charming book. The characters are all admi- 
rably portrayed."—John Bull. 


"Gm STRERT. 





3 vols, 







are powe 





Just pabiished, price One Shilling and Sixpence, in 1 
VERS MADG E. 
A MEMOIR. 
Tondon; HAMILTON, ADAMS, and Co. 
Manchester: JOHNSON and RAWSON, 


vol. 12mo, cloth limp, lettered. 
T RA 
3y Brooke HERForD. 
Norwich: FLETCHER and Son, 





Un las 21st inst., the Fifth Edition, revised, 3s 6d; by 
post, 44 stamps, 


SMOKY CHIMNEYS : their Cure 


QO and Prevention, By Freperick Eowarps, Jun 
Author of “ Our Domestic Fireplaces,” &e. 
Loatva: Roverr Wanpwicke, 12 Pieces tilly, 


By AUTHORITY of the AUSTRIAN GOVERNMENT— 
Mr. BENTLEY begs to state that the Work entitled RECOLLECTIONS of MY 
LIFE, by the Late EMPEROR MAXIMILIAN, has been placed in his hands for 
Publication, aud will be veady early in February. 

NeW BURLINGTON STREET, Janvary 4, 1868, 


MUDIES SELECT LIBRARY.—THE NEW YEAR— 
NOTICE.—The January Lists of New and Choice Books lately added to Mudie's 
Select Library, and Catalogues of Surplus Copies of Recent Books withdrawu for Sale 
ai greatly reduced prices, are now ready, and will be forwarded, postage free, on 
application. 


New Oxrorp Street, Lonpon. Crry ee 4 Kine Streer, CHEAPSIDE. 


On the 10th of January, in 1 vol. 8vo, 103 6d. 


LEAVES 


FROM THE JOURNAL 
Or 


OUR LIFE IN THE HIGHLANDS. 
FROM 1848 TO 1861. 
To which are prefixed and added Extracts from the same Journal giving an account of 
EARLIER VISITS TO SCOTLAND, 
AND TOURS IN ENGLAND AND IRELAND, 
AND YACHTING EXCURSIONS. 


Edited by ARTHUR HELPS. 
SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 65 Cornhill. 





NEW UNIFORM and STANDARD EDITION of Mr. THACKERAY’S WORKS. 
Now ready, large crown 8vo, price 7s 6d. 
THE HISTORY OF PENDENNIS, 


VOL. I. 
With Twenty Steel Engravings, and numerous Woodcuts. 


SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 65 Cornhill. 


This day, in royal 8vo, price 10s 6d, with numerous Illustrations. 
On the VENTILATION of DWELLING-HOUSES, 
AND THE UTILIZATION OF WASTE HEAT FROM OPEN FIRE-PLACES. 
sy FREDERICK EDWARDS, Jun., Author of “Our Domestic Fire-Places,” &e. 
London: ROBERT HARDWICKE, 192 Piccadilly. 





Jast published, 647 pages, 12s 6d, The UNITED STATES’ CONSTITUTION, 
‘we BOOK cf GOD: the Apocalypse. __Now ready, post Svo, 10s 6d. 

In this work the Apocalypse is conclusively | FQIGITTY YEARS of REPUBLICAN 

proved to be the oldest book in the world. 4 GOVERNMENT in the UNITED STATES. By 

By the same Author, Ms. ames. eters ' 

+ eT . -pe “So far as this volume represents original researches 

INTRODU Cc PION to the APOCALY PSE. into the Constitutional history of the United States, and 

This volume contains the most complete account of the | personal impressions of Democratic Government as it 

Mysteries of Eleusis ever given. r 


is there carried out, it possesses a very high value as 
London: TRUBNER and Co., 60 Paternoster row. the testimony of an independent and experienced 


: _ observer with special opportunities of information.”— 
= Times. 
ie 2, . . . 
Price 24. “In brief, this volume will serve to make clear to the 


i er LIBERATOR: a Monthly Journal | general public what has long been evident to those who 











of the Society for the Liberation of Religion from | bad not taken their estimate of men and things at 
State Patronage and Control. second-hand—that ignorance of facts has had quite as 
ONTENTS OF J 5 Nu :—Th Bist much to do with the adm'ration of America expressed 
vom ie oon - ABY s nan ae oe oe = 1°P | by a few ardent sympathizers as with the anti Ameri- 
of Lichfield—The Episcopalians of Queensland—Les- | oan prejudices still prevalent among the majority of 
sons in Voluntaryism from the Colonies—Bishops of aol an ~ — 
: . " . - Englishmen,.”—NSaturday Revie. 
Durham and Ripon on Church and State—State-Church . . 
Bigotry—State Church in Lreland—Sects within the “Mr. Jennings’ able and impartial review of the 
Establishment—Scotland—Liberation Work in 186s— | American Constitution and Government,”—economist, 
Irish Established Church; Our Duties and Dangers— Joun Muraay, Albemarle street. 
The Evangelicals appealing to Law—State-Charchism ~ mses - cones 
in Jamaica—Does the State Support the Church ?—The The QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
Snelish Esty i ant — y wi he Refi Act affec "perry oe Saab ‘ 
a nt—How will the Refom Act affect | DVERTISEMENTS and BILLS for 
tees 7 insertian in the QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 
247, must be forwarded to the Publisher by the lta 
inst, 














THE LIBERATOR will be forwarded for a year, by 
post, on payment of 33, addressed to * The Secretary,” 
2 Serjeants’ Inn, Fleet street, F.C. It may be had 
through any bookseller, and of the publishers, HOULSTON 
and WRIGHT, Paternoster row. 


Joun Mvaenay, Albemarle street, 
Sir CHARLES BARRY and Mr. PUGLN, 
Next week, 8vo. 
HWE ARCHITECT of the NEW 
— ae ae . “ate PALACE at WESTMINSTER: a Reply to the 
GER for 1868, with coloured Hieroglyphic con- | statements of Mr, E. W. Pugin. By ALFRED BARRY 
taining the most complete Ephemeris extant, | Last Principa! of Cheltenham College, and Author of 
year Raphael predicted the Sleet and Hail on Derby | go = yomoir of the late Sir Charles Barry, RA.” 
Day and illness of the Princess of Wales, Price 2s 64, $ ‘ en a ae 
or post free for 2s Si. Jous Murray, Albemarle street. 
T. T. LemAke, 1 Ivy lane, Paternoster row, E.C. Mr. WESTWOOD'S NEW POEMS. 
eee ete) Now ready, post 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


Ly mp clad aphecentlginge dp ch Agel fll rE, QUEST of SANCGREALL, the 





Now ready. 


ey PROPHETIC MESSEN- 























An immediate answer to the inquiry, and a SWORD of KUINGSHIP, and other Poems, Py 
Srecmen Book of | Tyrss, with inform «tion tor | ' Westwoop, Author of «The Burden of the Bell.” 
Authors, may be obtained, on application to | + "Phe Chror te of sno Cemaniote Anatce” é 

R. Vase ul Mark lane, London, | j 2 f - 
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DYER’S MODERN EUROPE. Se ee 9 
Th's day, No , for Jauuary S68, price 1s, 7 
Now ready, with Index, 4 vols. Svo, 60s. SAINT PAULS. A New Monthly 
, Magazine of Fiction, Ari, and Literature, yj, 
A HISTORY OF LiIODE RW EB ORCPE ; Mitiais RA. TROLLOPE and ihe trated | by i “ 
: Ep aee ee CoNT2NTS, 
FROM THE TAKING OF CONSTANTINOPL i BY THe TURKS, TO THE CLOSE OF | an for rv Greed. A Novel i, by the Baroness de Bury, 
THE WAR IN THE CRIMEA, 1453-1857. With an Mustration, 
Chap. as. Mademoiselle Fclicie’s Husband, The 
, THOS. H. DY ER, LL.D., University of St Andrew, and Author of i A Pr Dintrock, : B 
‘The L'fe cf ¢ ins “ Histor v of R ome Age Re ins of Ps mane.” “iis ory of the Kings of Rome,” - oe “i ne -. ea Family, 
and the me” in Dr. Win. Smith's Classical Dictionary. ism —- London, as measured 
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° y , Alpine Climbing. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle street, Phineas Finn, the Irish Bomber. By Antony Try. | 
Set eT ee ee = _ 5 ee ee ee ee lope. With an Ilastration, ‘ T 1€ 
Chx up. 12. Autumnal! Prospects. § 
TTT > ITI + 13. Saulsby Wood, \ 
THE THIRD EDITION OF ee 3 Loughlinter be 
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‘ This day, Svo, cloth, with 129 Illustrations, price 10s td, 
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CLOCKS and WATCHES and BELLS The 
Ry E. B. Denison, LL.D., Q.C., F.R.A.S., Author of § 
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“Astronomy without Mathematies,” &e, With F 
JOUN MURRAY, Albemarle street. Num rous Ilustrations, Fifth Edition, with a N-y € 
Appendix, bringiag the work to the present state 
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Now ready, a New and beautifully printed Edition, in 2 vole. feap, 8vo, 10s, cloth. a St. 
THE I L IAD OF H O M BE BR. PHILOSOPHICAL and OTHER In. : 
STROUMENTS used in the Investigations of Science. “Ti 
RENDERED INTO ENGLISH BLANK VERSE. the Mechanical Arts, and for the purposes gf BF of ve 

General Utility, their Principal Construction and 
By EDWARD, EARL of DERBY. Uses concisely explained. By ANDREW STEINMETZ, TH 
Sixth Revised and Cheaper Elition, with Additional Translations from Latin, German, Italian, &e. , 4 ; 

P pPross, i 1 rol, ta] 8 ro, 
*,* A Few Copies of the LIBRARY EDITION unay still be had, in 2 vols. Sve. A PREATIS® on the MEP ALLURGY 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle street. a ee 
In 1 vol. sma! tto, cloth, price aa. 

THE HALF-CROWN BYRON. The ART of WOOD CARVING. 
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me Account of the 
St. Michael's Church, Cornhill,” 


LORD BYRON’S POETICAL WORKS. Wo Caren 
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HISTORICAL MEMORIALS of WESTMINSTER!  witlsu. ck of cover. 
By ARTHUR PENRHYN STANLEY, D.D., Dean of Westmiuster. The ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH. By 


NEW WORK BY DEAN STANLEY. The SLIDE — an1 How to Use it; 
By CHARLEL Hoare, C a 

ABBEY. bin ciadbisiet a Th 
Rosert Sawing, PSA. &. With Two Hundred 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle street. Illustrations. 
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ites = a Da as ey This day, post Svo, clegaut!y bowad tn cloth, price ds, ne. 
A POPULAR EDITION OF DEAN MILMAN’S EDITION OF HORAG STUDIOUS WOMEN. , Translated belie 
from the French of Mon-eigneur Dapanivup, Bishop have 
Now ready, a new and beautifully printed Pocket Edition, with 100 Woodeuts, small iia Se 73 Gd, of - way By It. ML Pursanens. re : 
cloth; or 93, neatly bound. 10 Dr 


i pry This day, feap. Svo, cloth, price 5s. 
QUINTI HORATIT FLACCI OPERA. STUDIES in ENGLISH PROSE, con- 
CURA I. H, MILMAN, D.D. pecliaens of the La; 


1d Latest Stage with Notes, 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarte streat. 
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The Clyffards of Clyfie. | Lord Ullswater. The EMIGRANT’S GUIDE to the 
Gne of the Family. COLONY of WN: ATAL. By Dr. Ropert James 
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A NARRATIVE of a YEARS JOURNEY 
THROUGH CENTRAL and EASTERN ARABIA, 1862-3. By W. Girrorp 
PALGRAVE. Fourth and Cheaper Edition, with Map, Plans. and Portraii of 
the Author eugraved on steel by Jeons, Crowa 8vo, cloth, 7s td. [This day, 
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MAN'S YEAR-BOOK for 

Account of the Civilized World for 1s86s, 

By FREDERICK MARTIN, 
[Vert week, 
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3s 6d, 


The STATES 186s. <A 


Statistical, Mereanti r avd Historical 
Forming. a Manuel for Politicians aud Merchanis. 
Crown, 8vo, 10s 6a, 


STORIES of 


FRSDERICK MARTIN. 


St. PAUL. A Poem. 
feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s 6d, 
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Da. OGILVIE’S DICTIONARIES. 


The IMPERIAL DICTIONARY ; English, Technological, 
With Supplement. Adapted to the present state of Literature, 
Art. s of 2,500 Engravings on Wood, 2 large vols: 


imperial 8vo, cloth, £4 
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perfection.”"—British Quarterly Review, 





COMPREHENSIVE ENGLISH DICTIONARY : 
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London Review. 
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Br. OGILVIE’S SCHOOL DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE, Etymoiogical, Pronouncing, and Explanatory, for the Use of 
Schools. Abridged from the * Student's Dict‘onary,” by the Author, Imper‘al 


léimo, cloth, red edges, 5s 6d. 
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ATRICK. From Family Papers 

“ppublished Sources. By Percy Firziiaaun. 
(/n Jannare. 

IS of the PARIS EXHIBITION. 
Diary in Ameriva,"&e. lvol. [Meady this day, 

the Story of the Childhood and 

By the Author of “Some Habits aud 

(Meady this day at al! Libra 


The LIFE of DAVID G 
end numerons Published an { 
2 vols, 

NOTES and SEBTCHS 


By G, A. Sana, Auther of * 


JOHNNY RODGINSON: 
School Days of an “ Intelligent Artizan.” 
Customs of the Working-Classes.” 2 vols, des, 

HOG-HUNTING in the*EAST; and other Sports. By 
Captain J. T. Newan, Author of “The Eastern Hanters.”” With num-*rous 

Hustrations. In 1 vol. Sve. [Vow ready. 
The GIFT-BOOK of the SEASON, 

The SAVAGE CLUB PAPERS for 1868. A New Volume 

of Literary and Artistic Contributions, by numerous Authors and Artists of 


Eminence, Edited by ANDREW HALLIDAY. 
[Ready this day at all Libraries and all Booksellers. 


The Savage Club Papers for 1867," 





*," Also mey be had, uniform with the above, “ 
TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS at all Libraries. 
The DEAR GIRL: a Novel. By Percy Fitzgerald, Author 
of “ Never Forgotten,” “ Seventy-Five Brooke Street,” &. In 5 vols, [Vert week, 
NOTICE.—A NEW NOVEL hy ANNIE THOMAS. 
HIGH STAKES: the New Novel. By Annie Thomas (Mrs. 
Pexver Cvowiip), Author of * Called to Account,” &e. 3 vols, [Heady this day. 
NOTICE.—This day is published. the SECOND EDITION of 
NOT WISELY, BUT TODS WELL: the New Novel. By 
the Author of “Cometh Up as a Flower.” 3 vols 
“We could select many powerful and eloquent passages from this book, but we 
will leave our readers to find them out for themselves, Tie novel is dec'dedly 
clever, and belongs to a much higher category than the mass of tam, colourless 
nonent'ties which every seeson rends forth.”—-From the 7imes, Dee, 25, 1867, 
The PILGRIM and the SHRINE: a Novel. InS3vols. By 
Hexsert Arnstis, B.A, Cantab, [va Mond ty newt, 
|GIANT DESPAIR: a Novel. By Morley Farrow, Author 


of ~ Hamperton the Financier,” &e. 3 vols. [Nerdy this day, 
BOUND to PLEASE. By H. Spicer. 2 vols. 
| ONLY to be MARRIED: a New Novel. By the Author 


of “ Frederick Rivers,” &e. In 3 vols, [Ready this day. 


| Fhe PRETTY WIDOW: a Novel. By Charles H. Ross. 


2 vols. [Heady this day, 


| TINSLEY BROTHERS, 
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18 Catherine street, Strand 


NEW WORK by Mr. LUSKIN, 


Just published, feap. Svo, Is 6d. 


TIME AND TIDE BY WEARE AND TYNE. 


TWENTY-FIVE LETTERS to a WORKING-MAN of SUNDERLAND 
on the LAWS of WORK, 


N, LL.D., Honorary Stadent of Christ Chur 





By Jonux Reski h, Oxon 











Suvi, Eiver, and Co, 65 Cornhill. 
__ I ABR. ARY, 12 St. James’s Square, London, 
Founded in 1841. 
i rkON: H.RLH. the Prince of WALES—Presipent: The Earl of CLARENDON, 


The following are the terms of admission to this Library, which contains 85,000 
volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in various Languages, Subscription, 
£3 a year, or £2, with Entrance fee of £6; Life Membership, £26. Fifteen volumes 
are allowed to country and ten to town members. Reading-room open from Ten tu 
Six. Prospectuses on application. Catalogue (new edition), price 15s; to members, 
10s 6d. ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


ryMle CASTLE of SCIIWER IN. —T he he BUI IL DE R, Con- 

_ ducted by Grorge Govwin, F.RLS., F.S.A,, late Vice-President of the 
Institute of Architects, addresses itself as well to antiquaries, art lovers, and 
friends of sunitary reform, as to architects, builders, and workmen, Each number, 
4d, or by post 5d, is Iflu trated with Wood Engravings in the best “etyle of the art, 
and contains articles by a large staff of skilled writer Tie nuniber for this week, 
the first of a New Volume, includes a Fine View, Plan of the Gardens, and Dese rip. 
tive Particulars of the Casile of Meklenburg-Schwerin; Chronology of Jerusalem, 
Architecture, Systemitie Proportions; the Trinity of Italy; Domestic Architectue 
of Mexico; the Works of the Late Sir Charles Barry; Sanitary Progress in Liverpool! ; 
and other Articles, with all the News, Artistic and Coustructiona!,—1 York street, 
Covent garden, aud all newsmen, 




















Now ready, medium Svo, 750 pp., cloth, 21s. 


The SAILORS WORD-BOOK. An Alphabetical Digest 
ical Terms, including some Military and Scientific Terms useful to Sea- 
s of Exurly Voyagers, &e. By the late Adiniral W. WH. Sayri, 
the press by Admiral Sir E, Belcher, K.C.B., &. 


of Naut 
men, Archais 
- . 

KS.F., D.C.L., 

“ We own to find! ng in it much that we had not ventured to expect, whilst we miss 
Radiutely nothing that we had a ri ight t to lock for, Using the most moderate terms 

t we ean possib lov, We veniure to eay that this Word-Book must ever re- 
: lain the standard authority as to ail matters touched upon ia it.”-—Colburn’s United 
Serene Muga: ine 
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IE and Son, 44 Paternoster row. 


PROPRIETOR of One of the Oldest PROVINCIAL NEWS- 
P PAPERS, desirous of retiring, wishes to PART with his THIRD SHARE 
in the Copyright, Type, Machinery, &c. There is a good genera! printing business 
connected therewith, but principals treated with —Addrese, BETA, care of 
Messrs. White and Co., 33 Fleet street. 
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Just published, in 8vo, price 2s 6d. 

Vy ORE ABOUT JUNIUS; the Franciscan Theory Unsound. 

A By A. HAYWARD, Esq., Q.C. Reprinted from Fraser's Magazine, with Addi- 
tions. 

London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 





WORKS by CHARLES BRAY. 
N FORCE and its MENTAL CORRELATES. 


“The crude thought of Mr. Bray is siariling and irritating......... This volume 
aims to do for the science of mental forces what Mr. Grove has done for that of the 
physical forces.”"—Britlish Quarterly Review. 

The PHILOSOPHY of NECESSITY, as applicable to Moral, Mental, 
aud Social Science, Second Edition, price 9s. 

EDUCATION of the FEELINGS or AFFECTIONS, Third Edition, 


price 3s 6d. 


Price 5s. 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 





Dr. THOMAS BULL'S TWO MANUALS for MOTHERS, 
New Edition, revised and enlarged, in fcap. 8vo, price 5s. 
| INTS to MOTHERS for the MANAGEMENT of their 
HEALTH during PREGNANCY and in the LYING-LN ROOM: with Hints 
on Nursing, &c. By THomAs BULL, M.D. 
By the same Author, New Edition, feap. 8vo, price 5s, 
The MATERNAL MANAGEMENT of CHILDREN in NEALTH 
2d DISEASE. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 





ROMAN HISTORIES by the Rev. CHARLES MERIVALE. 
Complete in 8 vols. post 8yo, se 48s, cloth, 

I ISTORY of the ROMANS UNDER the EMPIRE. By 
CHARLES MERIVALE, LL.D., Chaplain to the Speaker of the House of Com- 

miuons, Cabinet Edition. 
* Among the great historical works pro- 
duced by English writers Dr. Merivale's 
takes a very high rank. His annals of 


history; and his lofty narrative, more 
absorbing than any romance, is told ina 
simple, strong, and rapid style, which 
the Upper Empire are the work of one | may justify our calling bim the English 
who deems truth the first necessity of | Tacitus."—Press, 

The FALL of the ROMAN REPUBLIC: a History of the Last 
Century of the Commonwealth. Fourth Edition, 7s 6d. 

London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 














CHEAPEST ONE-VOLUME EDITION of MOORE'S POEMS. 
in 1 vol. crown S8yo, ruby type, with Portrait, price 63, cloth plain; 7s 6d, cloth, 
gilt edges, or 15s, bound in morocco, 


‘oo MOORE’S POETICAL WORKS.  Traveller’s 


Edition, including the Author's Autobiographical Prefaces, Notes, and other 
t Copyright Additions, 


Also, Latest Copyright Editions, complete as above. 
PEOPLE'S EDITION, in larger type, with Portrait, price 12s 6d. 
LIBRARY EDITION, medium 8vo, Portrait and Vignette, price 14s. 
CABINET EDITION, 10 vols. feap. Svo, with Plates, price 35s. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 





MOORE'S ; IRISH MELODIES IL. LU STR: ATED | by D. M: AC L ISE, R A. 
In super-royal Svo, price 31s 6d, heap or 52s 6d, morucco, 
\ OORE’S IRISH MELODIES, illustrated with 161 Original 
4 Desigus by D. MACLIsE, R.A., and the whole of the Text engraved on Sicel. 
MINIATURE EDITION, both Letterpress and Illustrations as above 
-oproduced in Lithography, price 10s 6d, cloth, or 21s, morocco, 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 








LATEST EDITIONS of JOHN STUART MILL's 
The Sixth Edition, in 2 vols. 8vo, price 25s, 

\ SYSTEM of LOGIC, Ratiocinative and Inductive: a Con- 
é nected View of the Principles of Evidence and the Methods of Scientitic 
By JOHN STUART MILL, M.P. for Westminster, 

(Second Edition, revised, in 12mo, price 3s 6d, 

STEBBING'S ANALYSIS of MILL'S SYSTEM of LOGIC.) 
REVISED EDITIONS of WORKS by J. S. MILL, MP. 
PRINCIPLES of POLITICAL ECONOMY. Sixth Edition, 2 vols. 

People's Edition, crown 8yvo, 5s. 
On REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT. Third Edition, 8vo, 9s. 
-eople’s Edition, crown 8vo, 2s. 

On LIBERTY. Third Edition, post 8vo, 
rown 8yo, Is 4d, 

UTILITARIANISM. Second Edition, 8vo, 5s. 

DISSERTATIONS and DISCUSSIONS, POLITICAL, PHILOSO- 
PHICAL, and HISTORICAL, 8 vols, Svo, 36s. 

_EX AMINATION of Sir WILLIAM HAMILTON'S 

ird Edition, 8vo, 16s, 

INAUGURAL ADDRESS at the UNIVERSITY of ST. ANDREW. 
Library Edition, 5s, People’s Edition, 1s, 

London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 


Luvestigat.on., 


SvO, 308, 


7s 61. People’s Edition, 


$ PHILOSOPHY. 





The MOST POPULAR STANDARD REFERENCE-BOOKS. 
In 1 vol. fe ap 8vo, price 10s 6d, cloth ; or 14s, bound in ealf, 
\ AUNDER’S SCIENTIFIC and LITERARY TREASURY ; 
A or, Popular C yclopedia of Science, Literature,and Art. Revised and for the 
st part rewritten, with upwards of One Thousand New Articles, by JAMES YATE 
J HNSON, Corr. M.Z.S. 

“This popular work was well worth | into a brief space the print is very small, 
‘ovising and improving. In its present | but it is clear; and after referring to a 
state it is a very compendious encyclo- | good many of the articles, we feel jus- 
)xedia, admirably adapted for family use. | tifled in recommending it.”"—Jnle//ectual 
‘fo get an enormous quantity of matter | Observer. 

May also be had, the Latest Revised Editions. 
MAUNDER’S BIOGRAPHICAL TREASURY. 10s 6d. 
MAUNDER'’S TREASURY of GEOGRAPHY. 10s Gd. 
MAUNDER'S HISTORICAL TREASURY. 10s. 
MAUNDiR'S TREASURY of NATURAL HISTORY. 10s. 
MAUNDER’S TREASURY of KNOWLEDGE. 10s Gd. 
AYRES TREASURY of BIBLE KNOWLEDGE. 10s Gd, 
LINDLEY and MOORE'S TREASURY of BOTANY. 2 Parts. 20s. 


Londons LONGMANS, GRBEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 





ECTATOR. 


COLLECTIVE EDITION of Miss SEWELL'S TALES and STORIEs, 
The Set of Ten Volumes, crown 8vo, price 34s 6d, boards; or price 44s 6d, cloth 
extra, with gilt edges. 
S TORIES and TALES by the Author ved ** Amy Herbert,” each 
h complete in One Volume 
2s 6d | Ivors 


28 6d | Katharit 





Amy Herbert...... 
Gertrude... 
Earl's Daug' 2s Gd | Margaret Percival 
Experience of ‘Lift 23 6d | Laneton Par 
Cleve Hall .....c.00.0000008 3s Gd | Ursula..... 
* To the thoroughness and integrity, the absolute rectitude inculcated in thought, 
word, and deed, and to the tender charity exteade wp to the erring and repentant, we 
ure inclined to attribute the hold these works ti ake n readers all classes and all 
ages. The pure transparent sincerity tells even on the se Who are apt to find any 
work whose aim and object are religious, heavy and uninteresting. The republica- 
tion of these works in an e asily accessible form is a benefit of which we cenuot over. 
estimate the solid advanta 
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ILLUSTRATED EDITIONS of LORD MACAULAY'S LAYS of ROME, 
In feap. 4to, price 21s, cloth ; or 42s, bound in morocco, 
H AYS of ANCIENT ROME. By the Right Hon. Lord 

_4 MACAULAY. With 90 Woodcut Lllustrations, original and from the antique, 
from Drawings by G. Scharf. 

MINIATURE EDITION, both Letterpress and Illustrations as above 
reproduced in Lithography, price 10s 6d, cloth ; or 21s, morocco, 

An Edition of LORD MACAULAY'S LAYS of ANCIENT ROME, 
with IVRY and the ARMADA, in lémo, with Vignette, price 4s 6d, cloth ; or 10s 64, 
in morocco by Rivivre. 

London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 





The BEST of “AL LSC HOOL PRIZES. 
With about 140 Illustrations engraved on Wood from Original Designs, New Edition, 
in 8vo, price 21s, cloth; or 27s, half- bgund in mvroceo with gilt top. 
OMES WITHOUT HANDS: being a Description of the 
Habitations of Animals, classed according to their aed of Construction, 
By J. G. Woop, MLA., F.L.S., Author of * Bible Ani mals,” 

“It is more interesting than a fairy tale.........Itis a aa calenlated to bring 
pleasures of the most rational and elevating d into many a school-room and 
many a family circle during the Christmas season; and certainly it would’be im- 
possible to recommend a more suitable present to a young person.”"—Daily News, 

London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 
















The LATEST EDITIONS of Lord MACAULAY'S ESSAYS. 
In 2 vols, crown 8yo, price 8s; or in 7 parts, 1s each. 


RITICAL and HISTORICAL ESSAYS contributed to the 
Edinburgh Review. By the Right Hon. Lord Macaulay. People’s Edition. 

Milton Meckintosh’s History of the Revolu- 
Machiavelli 
Hallam’s Constitutional History 
Southey’s Colloquies 
R. Montgomery's Poems 
Bunyan’s Pugrim’s Progress 
Civil Disabilities of the Jews 
Moor uife of Byron 
Croker’s Boswell's Johnson 
‘ t's Memorial of Hampden 
3urleigh and his Times 
War of the Succession in Spain 
Horace Walpole 
William Pitt 

The CABINET EDITION, in 4 vols. feap., price 24s. 

The POCKET EDITION, in 3 vols. feap. Svo, price 21s. 

The LIBRARY EDITION, in 3 vols. 8vo, price 36s. 

The TRAVELLER'S EDITION, complete in One Volume, with 
Portrait and Vignette. price 21s. 

FOURTEEN ESSAYS, which may be nad separately :— 
Warren Hastings ...ccccccccsescsosscccssees “on, 
Lord Clive....cccccses 
Pitt and Chatham 
Ranke’s Popes and 

Chureh and State sescese 
Addison and Wzlpole ..........+6. 


London: Lond 





ion 
Lord Bacon 

Sir William Temple 

Gladstone on Church and State 

Lord Clyde 

Ranke'’s History of the Popes 

Comic Dramatists of the Restoration 
Lord Holland 

Warren Hastings 

Frederick the Great 

Madame D'Arblay 

Life and Wri tings of Addison 

The Eari of Chatham 
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Now ready, in feap. Sv¥o, price 3s 6d, cloth, 


AN OLD STORY, and other POEMS. By Exizaseru D. 
, > 











Cross, 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 
NEW WORK by the late Baron BUNSEN. 
Immediately will be published, in 3 vols. 8vo. 

YOD in HISTORY; or, the Progress of Man's Faith in a 

J Moral Order of the World. By the late Baron BuNsEN, LL.D. D.C.L. 
Translated from the German by SUSANNA WINKWORTH; with a Preface by 
ARTHUR PENRHYN STANLEY, D.D., Dean of Westminster. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 


rpuik EDINBURGH REVIEW, No 289, will be published on 
the 15th inst. ADVERTISEMENTS intended for insertion cannot be 
received by the Publishers later than WEDNESDAY NEXT, the 8th inst. 
London: LONGMANS and Co., 39 Paternoster row, E.C. 
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NEW WORKS. 


HISTORY of the FRENCH in INDIA, from the 
Founding of Px rs herry in 1674 to its Capture in 1761, By Major G. B, 
MALLESON, 5yo, 16 


> | 


The IRISH in AMERICA. 


Maaurre, M.P. for Cork. Post Svo, 12s 6d, 


By Joun Francis 


WORKMEN and WAGES at ITOME and ABROAD. 


By J. Warp, Author of “The World in its Workshops,” &. Post 8vo, 7s Gd. 


4 


MEMOIRS of Sir PHILIP FRANCIS, K.C.B. 


Commenced by the late JosepH PARKES: completed and edited by Herman 
MERIVALE, M.A, 2 vols, 8yo, with Portrait, 30s, 


5 


MEMOIRS of SOME CONTEMPORARY POETS ; 
with Selections from their Writings. By Ewity Taycor. lon Thursday ae 


6 


The STORY of the CAPTIVES: a Narrative of the 
Events of Mr. Rasxam’s Mission to Abyssinia. By Dr. BLANC, one of the Cap- 
tives, Crown 8yo, 5s. 





>. 


LIFE of PASTOR FLIEDNER, 
Translated from the German by CATHERINE WINKWORTH, 
Portrait, 38 6d. 


of Kaiserswerth. 


Feap. 8vo, with 


8 


CHIPS from a GERMAN WORKSIIOP. 


the Science of Religion, and on Mythology, Traditions, and Customs, 
fessor MAX MULLER, M.A, 2 vols. 8vo, 21s, 


Essays on 
By Pro- 


9 


LORD MACAULAY’S HISTORY of ENGLAND. 


8 vols. post 8yo, 488; 5 vols, Svo, £4; 4 vols. crown Svo, 16s. 


10 


LESSONS of MIDDLE AGE, with some Account of 
various Cities and Men. By A. K. I. B., Author of ~ Recreations of a Country 
Parson.” Post Svo, 9s. 


11 


CURIOSITIES of LONDON; 
Years’ Personal Recollections. By Jonn Tips, F.S.A. 
and enlarged, syvyo, Portrait, 21s. 


with nearly Sixty 
New Edition, corrected 


12 


of ASTRONOMY. By Sir J. F. W. 


Ninth Edition, With Plates and Woodcuts, Svo, 18s. 


OUTLINES 


Herscue., Bart., M.A. 


13 


The STATES of the RIVER PLATE, their Indus- 
tries, Commerce, &c. By Witrrtp LATHAM, Buenos Ayres, New Edition, 
revised. 8vo, I2s, (On Thursday nert, 


14 


SPRINGDALE ABBEY: Extracts from the Letters 


and Diaries of an ENGLISH PREACHER, 8vo, 12s. 


15 


CHRISTIANITY without JUDAISM. By the Rev. 


BADEN PoWBLL, M.A., F.RLS. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


16 


OUTLINES of PITYSILOLOGY, Human and Compara- 


tive. By JOHN MARSHALL, FRCS, 2 vols. crown 8vo, with 122 Woodcuts, 32s, 


17 


SUBSIDIA PRIMARIA: Steps to Latin; being Two 


pa go Books to “The Pablic School Latin Primer.” By the Editor of 
> Primer. (Ua the Vith inst, 


PART L, a FIRST COMPANION to the PRIMER, price 2s 6d. 

PART II., a SECOND COMPANION to the PRIMER, price 5s Gd. 
18 

By G. J. Wiyre Metvinue. 
| HOLMBY HOUSE, 5s 


NOVELS and TALES 


DIGBY GRAND, 5s. 
GENERAL BOUNCE, 5s. 
The GLADIATORS, 5s. 

GOOD for NOTHING, és. | 


The INTERPRETER, 5s. 
KATE COVENTRY, 5s 
The QUEEN'S MARIES, 6s. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, and DYER. 





CHAPMAN AND HALL’ LIST. 


The JANUARY Number, price 2s, of 
FORTNIGHTLY 
Edited by Joun Money, 
CONTENTS, 
By | | Ave atque Vale. By A. C. Swinburne. 
The Ends of Trades’ Unionism. By W- 


REVIEW. 


T 1 Dy 


fhe Legal Boundaries of Liberty. 
Albert V. Dicey. 

The Emperor Tiberius, Part UL. By T. Thornton, 
Professor Beesly, Ireland for the British, By J. C. Mori- 


Rawlinson on Ancient pos hitecture. By son, 

James Fergusson, FR. Shall we continue to teach Latin and 
The White Rose, Che ap XLLX.-LIIL Greek? By T. Fowler. 

By G, J. Whyte Melville, 

CRITICAL Notices:—Keane’s * Towers and Temples of Ancient Lrelend,” by J. 
Godkin—Miitzner’s * Alt-Englische Sprachproben,” by Professor H. Morley—Myers 
Poem “Saint Paul,” by George Meredith—* Jennings’ “ Eighty Years of Republican 
Government iu the United States,” by P. W. Clayden. 


STUDIES of a WANDERING OBSERVER 
IRELAND, M.D. Crown svo, 9s, 
FAR AWAY; Sketches of Life and Scenery in Mauritius. By 
C.J. BoYLk. Crown 8vo, with Frontispiece, 9s, [This day. 
Ion. ROBERT LYTTON'S NEW POEMS. 
CHRONICLES and CHARACTERS, By the Hon. 


LYTTON (OWEN MEREDITH.) 2 vols, crown 8yo, with Portrait, 24s, 





Ry W. W. 


[Tids day. 


Roserr 


LUCILE. By Owen Merepiri. A New Edition. Super- 
royal 8vo, with 24 Illustrations by Du Maurier, Lds, 
PHILIP VAN ARTEVELDE, By Henry Tayror. Eighth 


Edition, Feap, 8vo, 5s, [Aeady, 


EUROPEAN ARMAMENTS in 1867. By Captain C. B. 
BRACKENBURY, R.A,, Asristant-Director of Artillery Studies, Postsvo, 5s. [/eady 
NEW WORK on ABYSSINIA, 
NARRATIVE of a JOURNEY THROUGH ABYSSINIA. 
By Henry Durron, Post 8vo, with 3 Maps. 108 6d. Second Edition. 

“A genuine book of en travel could scarcely appear at a _ re fortunate 
moment than the preset Ir. Dufton is an honest and a simpl veller, He 
delivers a round unvarn! or) tule,..... It is only justice to say that Li's sd scriplivns 
of scencry are excellent.”"—Sa/urday Keview, 


NEW NOVELS. 
HEIR. 








By Cnartes Crarnkr. 2 
(va Monday. 


LORD FALCONBERG'S 


vols, 


UNDER TWO FLAGS: 
Desert. By OvIDA, 3 vols. 

“The whole of the picture of the French Army in Africa is, indeed, wonderfully 
drawn. The camps in the desert, the halt at noontide under the bl Azing sun, the 
falcon-like swoops of the Arab tribes, and the dashing resistance of the invaders, 
the watchfires in the chill cloudless night, the busy throngs in the bazaars of Algiers, 
the light-hearted revels of the soldiers of France in the few intervals of repose—all 
these are portrayed with infinite spirit and fidelity, and, together, make up a pic- 
ture of military life during a campaign on the like to which we have never looked. 
The central figure of the whole is Cigarette, enfant de larmee, soldat de France, a girl 
who was picked up as an infant on a field of battle, and has never lived since out of 
hearing of the drum and bugle. She is drawn with inimitable skill and feeling: 
and this one character is alone sufficient to make the reputation of its creator......... 
We are not at all surprised at the popularity which ‘Under Two Flags * has attained 
in military cireles; and we shall be much astonished if so moral, romantic, and 
spirited 2 tale does not attract equal admiration from the majority of the readers of 
the tiction of the day."—J/mperial Review, 


PIEBALD: a Novel. By R. F. Borie. 2 vols. 


“Mr. Boyle is a new, but not raw, recruit in the strong regiment of novell+ and 
if he continues to handle his weapon with the dexterity and judgment chat distin 
guish this attempt from the maiden offorts of most young aspirants, he will svon 
win for himself the position and fame of a master in a difficult department of lite 
rary art...... The run with Lord Hungerford’s foxhounds, from Stoke Peveril right t 
into the heart of the moor, is described with a verve and sustained vigour that render 
it worthy of comparison with the best things of the same kind by Lever or Whyte 
Mel ville."—A thenwum. 


MABEL’S PROGRESS. By the Author of “ Aunt Margaret's 

Trouble.” 3 vols, 

-Aunt Margaret's Trouble’ was a novel which showed that the authors power 
were considerable, but * Mabel’s Progress’ at onee places her in the first ra 
living English novelists...... There is not much plot, but the narrative is interesting 
and eventful; the characters are well designed and earefully tinished, and ee tone 
and language are pure and good throughout, As far as we can remember, the 
author's former work, ‘Aunt Margaret's Trouble, although well written and full of 
character, was somewhat deficient in life and movement. There is no such deticiency 
here, The difference between the former and the present work may be in some 
part likened to that which exists between a secluded village and a busy metropolis, 
or between a solitary and plodding student and an accomplished man of lctters.”— 
Athenwum, 


SABINA: 


* Lientenant Rock is as distinct a character as is to be found in the whole rang of 
novels—a tine old fellow, bluff, honest, courageous, very rough on the suriace, and 
very tender at the heart...... Her novel, then, has two great merits. The first of these 
is the portraiture of the real hero of the book, Lieutenant Rock...... The other is in the 
manner of contriving her story...... It is a story of character, enlivened by peculiarity 
of manners, and rendered of remarkable interest by the artistic mode in whir 
The result is a tale which deserves to be read, and whic! 
rtant respect 
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Second Edition. 
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a Novel. By Lady Woop. 5 vols. 





action is evolved. 
only amuse the mere noyel-reader, but may alsu in some impo 
the eritic.”"—7imes, 


GARDENHURST: a Novel. 


Second Edition, 





By Anna C. SreeLe. 3 vols. 
_ 
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“The authoress has depicted the play of passions with 2 v'¢ leruess 
that hecome very eloquent, always enlist a reader's sympathy, aud 3 
touch the heart profoundly...... It is not often that we can commend a ! 
which is written with so much force of language, which is so insti v we 
fecling, which contains so much of reality, and which seems to hold « h 
evident promise of good fruit to come.”"— Times. 

“ Interests us through the sheer force of a succession of dram sand 


vivid descriptions. "—/’all Mall Gazette, 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 
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New South Wales Government Loan 
for £758,000. 


In Five per Cent. Debentures having Twenty-Eight and a Half Years to run from 1st January, 1868, 








The ORIENTAL BANK CORPORATION, as Agents for the NEW SOUTH WALES 
GOVERNMENT, have to offer by Tender a Loan for £758,000, which is a charge on the 
Consolidated Revenue of the Colony, authorized by the Colonial Act, No. 23 of Vict. 29, for the 


construction of Railways, Harbours, Public Roads, Telegraphs, and other reproductive works. 


The Loan will be issued in Debentures of £1,000, £500, and £100 each, bearing Interest at 
Five per Cent. from the Ist January, 1868, payable by Coupons half-yearly in London and 
Sydney. <A Copy of the Act, together with the Bonds and Coupons, can be seen at the Office of 
the Agents, Threadneedle Street, London. 


Sealed Tenders, which must be made in the form annexed, accompanied by a Deposit of Ten 
per Cent. of the nominal amount applied for, will be received by the ORIENTAL BANK 
CORPORATION up to One o’Clock on Tuesday, the 14th instant, when the same will be opened 
in presence of such of the applicants as may attend. 


The Debentures will be disposed of to the highest bidders, provided the rates offered are not 
below the minimum price, which will be placed on the table in a sealed envelope, and declared 
when the Tenders have been opened. 


Tenders at a price including a portion of a shilling other than sixpence will not be prefer- 
entially accepted, and in the event of equivalent Tenders being received in excess of the Deben- 
tures for disposal, a pro raté distribution will be made, 


Payment for the Debentures will be required as follows :— 


10 per cent. on application, and the Balance on 30th January, 1388, 
when the Bonds will be delivered. 


Torms of Tender and other information concerning the Loan can be obtained at the Offic 
of the Agents, and from Messrs. Sreer, Lawrorp, and Cusrtoy, Threadneedle Street, and Messrs. 
J. and A. Scrrmerour, Old Broad Street. 


THREADNEEDLE STREET, 
LONDON, 2nd Janvanry, 1868. 





FORM OF TENDER. 
TO THE ORIENTAL BANK CORPORATION. 





I enclose the sum of £ being 10 per Cent. on £ 
for which Jatter amount of the NEW SOUTH WALES GOVERNMENT LOAN, authorized by the Act 23 of Vict. 29, I beg to 
Tender at the price of £ for each £100; and I hereby agree to accept such Debentures of the said Lean as may 


be allotted to me at that price, and to pay for the same when due, in terms of your Advertisement of 2nd January, 1868. 
I am your obedient Servant, 


Name in full 
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